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THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  SPANISH  MISSIONS 
IN  GEORGIA,  1598-1606 
By  Mary  Ross 
Berkeley,  California. 

Among  the  silent  places  in  American  history  the  story 
of  seventeenth  century  Guale,  or  the  record  of  the  golden 
age  of  Franciscan  labor  in  the  region  now  known  as  East¬ 
ern  Georgia, 'is  notable.  Until  recently  secondary  ac¬ 
counts  of  that  period  were  strangely  mute  on  the  history 
of  the  decades  that  intervened  between  the  uprising  in 
Guale  against  the  Spaniards  in  1597  and  the  coming  of 
General  Oglethorpe  to  that  borderland  in  1733.^  And, 
yet  the  Spanish  archives  are  rich  with  documentary  ma¬ 
terial  concerning  the  return  of  the  Spaniards  to  that  sea¬ 
board  and  the  long  period  of  Franciscan  activity  that 
followed.  The  Guale  rebels  were  completely  pacified  in 
1603,  and  the  Spanish  missions  restored  and  in  running 
order  by  the  spring  of  1606.  Then  Fray  Juan  de  las  \ 
Cabezas  Altamirano,  the  bishop  of  Cuba,  came  up  from  I 
his  Caribbean  headquarters  at  Santiago  to  fortify  with  | 
the  sanctifying  grace  of  confirmation  the  newly  rein-  r 
stated  frontier.  His  visit  to  the  Georgia  missions,  where  | 
he  confirmed  1,070  Christian  Indians,  carried  him  all  the  | 
way  up  the  Inland  Passage  from  St.  Marys  River  to  St. 
Catherines  Island,  and  made  complete  the  act  of  mission¬ 
ary  restoration.  . 

1  For  a  oonaccutivc  aeeoant  and  broad  ooUiac  of  Spaniah  artltltiai  ia 
Gcorsia  and  Sooth  Carolina  mc  Bolton,  Herbert  B..  Arredawde’e  HittorietU  Prouf 
•1  Spam'a  TitU  to  Gtorgio;  Bolton,  Herbert  E..  and  Roaa.  Harr.  The  DobotmhU 
Lood:  A  Skttek  of  (he  Anplo-Spantah  Conteat  for  the  Goorgio  Coomtrg  (Uni- 
reraitjr  of  California  Preaa,  Brrkeiey,  19ZS). 
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Guale  During  the  Sixteenth  Century 


The  history  of  Spanish  Georgia  opens  with  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  small  soldier  settlement  on  St.  Catherines  Island 
'S  '  (the  island  of  Guale)  in  April,  1566,  when  Pedro  Men6n- 
^  dez  de  Aviles  came  up  from  the  presidio  at  San  Agustin 
j  and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  chieftain  of  that 
i  district.^  For  more  than  a  century  thereafter  Spain 
dominated  that  seaboard.  Above  the  sturdy  tabby  walls 
of  church,  casa  fuerte,  and  monastery  scattered  here  and 
there  on  both  islands  and  terra  firma  the  crimson  and 
gold  banners  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  soared.  With  infin- 

(ite  toil  and  labor  and  persistent  purpose,  Franciscan  friar 
and  presidial  soldier  struggled  with  foreign  foe  and 
native  warrior.  Outstanding  among  the  conflicts  waged 
was  the  combat  with  the  rebellious  Gualean  caciques  in 
1597.  In  September  of  that  year,  led  by  the  mico  of 
Tolomato,  the  chieftains  of  Guale  apostatized,  massacred 
five  friars,  and  expelled  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards  from 
the  whole  Georgia  border  north  of  San  Pedro,  or  Cum¬ 
berland  Island.*  This  frightful  occasion  stirred  the  Car¬ 
ibbean  world  and  brought  into  the  foreground  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  defense  or  retreat  on  the  northern 
mainland. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1598,  Philip  III 
faced  a  financial  crisis.  Investigations  disclosed  the  fact 
that  La  Florida  was  an  expensive  outpost.  The  whole 
defense  line  of  the  western  world  bore  heavily  on  his 


2  A  vivid  picture  of  the  meetiuK  between  Ifentodes  and  old  Chief  Guale 
ia  given  in  Memorial  que  kito  el  Doctor  Gonealo  Soli*  d*  Herd*,  de  todaa  la* 
iomada*  y  eueeeot  del  Adelantado  Pedro  Meninda*  de  Avili*,  published  in  Spanish 
by  Ruidiaz  y  Caravia  in  his  La  Florida,  *u  eofuiuieta  y  eoloniaaeidn  por  Pedro 
MerUndet  de  Avili*  Tomo  I  (Madrid,  189S).  and  translated  into  English  by 
Jeannette  Tburber  Connor  and  publish^  by  the  Florida  State  Historical  Society 
under  the  title  of  Pedro  Meninde*  d*  AvUi*  (Deland,  1922). 

8  The  story  of  the  uprising  in  Guale  in  1697  has  been  told  and  retold  a 
number  of  times  by  both  lay  and  religious  writers.  Recently  the  event  was  well 
presented,  with  new  emphasis,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Johnson  in  an  article  published  ia 
The  Georgia  Hietorieal  Quarterly,  VoL  VII,  pp.  44-62,  March,  1922,  entitled 
‘*Ibe  Yamasee  Revolt  of  1697  and  the  Destruction  of  the  (Georgia  Missions."  Manu¬ 
script  materials  in  Uie  Archives  of  the  Indies  dealing  with  this  revolt  are  plenti¬ 
ful  but  the  basic  printed  authority  up  to  the  present  has  been  Torquemada, 
Monarquia  Indiana  (Madrid,  1722).  During  this  same  year  Florida  dangm  were 
multiplied  by  another  native  nprteiag  which  took  place  on  the  Peninsula  ia  tbs 
province  of  Ais. 
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Majesty’s  revenue.  And  for  three  years  the  fate  of  the 
Guale  frontier  hung  in  the  balance,  for  its  reoccupation 
was  uncertain.  Was  it  worth  the  cost?  Were  funds  to 


be  had?  Two  questions  arose  as  to  the  future  of  the 
north  land;  should  the  Guale  missions  be  restored  andi 
the  interior  colonized,  or  should  the  fortifications  be  re-1 
duced,  the  shores  patrolled  by  a  coast  guard,  and  the! 
Christianized  Indians  removed  to  older  settlements  in  the  I 
Antilles?  Opinion  was  divided.  One  answer  bespoke 
expansion;  the  other  called  for  retrenchment.* 

The  Pacification  of  Guale 

At  San  Agustin  experienced  officials,  zealous  and 
tried,  advocated  the  reoccupation  of  Guale.  Upon  the 
occasion  of  the  unfortunate  uprising,  Governor  Canzo 
had  made  his  way  hurriedly  up  the  Georgia  seaboard  and 
had  laid  waste  that  land  with  fire  and  sword.  Most  of 
the  rebels  were  in  hiding,  but  in  1598  the  captive  mis¬ 
sionary,  Father  Davila,  was  rescued,  and  a  few  natives 
taken  captive  and  carried  to  the  Flot  da  capital.  Canzo’s 
authorization  of  the  enslavement  of  all  “the  Indians  who ! 
should  be  captured  in  that  province”  terrorized  the  Guale 
border.  However,  the  unhappy  native  had  friends  at 
court.  His  Majesty’s  vassals  were  freemen;  they  must 
not  suffer  involuntary  servitude;  and,  in  January,  1600, 
orders  arrived  at  San  Agustin  calling  for  the  liberation 
of  “any  Indian  man  or  woman  of  the  said  provinces”  who 
was  held  in  bondage.  Canzo  was  an  obedient  official  and 
announced  the  release  of  the  Indian  slaves.  The  emanci¬ 
pation  proclamation  was  published  at  once.  To  the  ac- 

4  In  1600  some  of  the  more  experienced  residents  in  Florida  looked  upon 
the  Guale  district  as  the  most  promisins  location  for  permanent  headquarters  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  the  debate  over  the  fate  of  the  northern  mainland  one 
local  authority  stated  that  tho  lands  borderins  on  either  St.  Catherines  Sound 
or  Sapelo  Sound  were  by  all  means  the  most  desirable,  and  that  furthermore  they 
offered  entrance  into  a  much  richer  hinterland  than  that  made  accessible  by  San 
Ayustin.  This  opinion  is  found  in  Parrafo  de  una  carta  a  S.  M.  de  Alonso  de 
las  Alas  haciendo  rasonamiento  sobre  lo  conveniente  que  seria  trasladar  d  Pr^ 
sidio  de  San  Atrustin.  San  Asustin  12  Enero,  1600  (Arehiveo  General  de  Indian, 
Eatante  64,  Cajon  6,  Lesajo  9). 
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j  companiment  of  fife  and  drum  it  was  proclaimed  in  the 
I  plaza  and  through  the  streets  of  San  Agustin  on  January 
31,  1600.6 

The  publication  of  this  Florida  Emancipation  Procla¬ 
mation  was  followed  immediately  by  the  return  of  the 
/  unhappy  captives  to  their  homeland.  To  make  sure  of 
'  conditions  in  Guale,  Governor  Canzo  despatched  Ser¬ 
geant-Major  Alonso  Diaz  de  Badajoz  \/ith  eighteen  sol¬ 
diers  to  investigate.  Upon  his  return  tu  the  capital  Diaz 
was  accompanied  by  “some  principal  Indians  and  others” 
who  “were  sent  by  their  chieftains  to  give  proof  of  their 
good  will,  particularly  Chief  Espogache,”  mico  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  north  of  the  Altamaha,  “who  was  the  first  to  yield 
himself  and  to  return  to  obedience.”* 

^  Later,  on  May  18,  1600,  an  Indian  delegation  headed 
by  Chief  Espogache  himself  arrived  at  San  Agustin, 
bearing  a  petition  for  a  cessation  of  war  and  for  restora¬ 
tion  to  Spanish  favor.  Conducted  by  Corporal  Cardenas, 
a  Spanish  soldier  who  had  visited  at  Espogache’s  village, 
the  delegation  approached  the  governor.  Chief  Espo- 
^  gache  and  Chief  Ytuchuco,  leader  of  a  heathen  band,  the 
Salchiches,  acted  as  spokesmen.  Through  interpreters 
they  presented  their  case.  They  had  come  “to  yield  obed-r 
ience  to  the  King  .  .  .  and  to  the  Governor  in  his  name.” 
Cognizant  now  of  the  seriousness  of  their  offense,  they 

I  begged  for  forgiveness,  since  “being  an  ignorant  people, 
of  little  understanding,  they  did  not  know  what  they  did, 
and  although  some  opportunities  had  been  given  them, 
they  had  no  intelligence  with  which  to  make  their  com¬ 
plaints.”  Then,  prostrating  themselves  before  Governor 
Canzo,  the  delegation  kissed  his  hand  and  vowed  alle¬ 
giance  for  themselves  and  their  comrades  at  Asao,  Guale, 
J^piqui,  Aluste,  Ufalague,  Ytalapo,  Talax,  Ospo,  Tulu- 

5  For  manuscript  data  concerning  this  emancipation  edict  see  Auto  y 
pregon  del  Gobernador  de  la  Florida  Gonzalo  Hendes  de  Canxo,  sobre  la  libertad 
de  loe  Indios  31  Enero  1600  (A.  G.  I.,  54-6-9). 

6  The  following  documents  deal  specifically  with  the  pacification  of  the 
Gualeans:  estimonio  cerca  de  la  pacificacion  de  los  caciques  de  la  provincia  de 
I  Guale  (A.  G.  I.,  64-5-9)  ;  Carta  de  Espogache,  cacique  de  Guale  18  de  Kayo  1600 
(A.  G.  1..  64-5-16). 
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fina,  Yfulo,  Olatapotoque,  and  Espogache,  all  Georgia 
establishments.  Only  the  chief  of  Tolomato  remained 
outside  the  pale,  unrepresented,  and  against  him  the  al¬ 
lied  penitents  now  swore  to  make  war. 

Bidding  the  chieftains  arise.  Governor  Canzo  accepted 
their  peace  overtures  and  reviewed  their  case,  prefacing 
his  remarks  with  the  warning  that  he  would  exact  obedi¬ 
ence  to  all  his  future  orders.  Had  they  been  Spaniards  I 
their  crime  would  have  been  punishable  with  burning  at  I 
the  stake,  but  since  they  were  an  ignorant  people  he  had  j 
lessened  their  chastisement.  He  had  made  their  fields 
and  homes  the  brunt  of  Spanish  wrath.  Now  that  they 
were  humble  and  solicitous  of  reinstatement  to  Spanish 
favor,  he  accepted  their  contrition,  on  the  condition  that 
never  again  should  they  raise  the  macana,  or  war  club,\ 
against  the  Spaniards  in  their  land,  nor  prevent  the! 
passage  of  any  Spanish  messenger  through  their  terri- ! 
tory,  but  co-operative,  straightforward,  and  honest  they 
would  henceforth  keep  faith  with  Spain.  In  the  future 
they  must  bring  their  complaints  directly  to  the  governor 
who  would  find  a  remedy.  And,  when  his  Lordship  visit¬ 
ed  their  land  all  the  chieftains  represented  must  come 
before  him  and,  rendering  up  their  arms,  beg  for  mercy. 
With  these  admonitions  Canzo  dismissed  the  Gualeans. 
They  were  now  free  to  return  home.  There  they  might 
take  up  their  tools  and  “plant  and  cultivate”  their  fields 
as  of  yore.’ 


The  Restoration 

The  next  five  years  were  spent  in  preparation  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Guale  missions.  Governor  Canzo  be¬ 
gan  at  San  Agustin.  There  he  replaced  the  cedar  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  old  church  that  had  been  burned  and,  while 
awaiting  aid  from  Spain  he  engaged  in  the  clearing  of 


7  The  ▼iaitins  chieftains  were  sent  back  to  Guale  in  two  boats  under  escort 
of  Spanish  soldiers.  For  details  conceminK  their  conference  with  Goremor  Canso 
at  San  Agustin  see  Gonxalo  Mendez  de  Canso  to  Philip  III,  San  Agustin,  June 
28,  1600  (A.  G.  I.,  64-6-9)  ;  Florida  Materias  Gubcmatiyas,  1602  (A.  G.  L, 
86-6-24). 
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land,  the  eradication  of  mosquitoes,  and  the  cutting  of 
stone  on  Santa  Anastasia  Island.  Likewise  he  took  steps 
to  learn  of  conditions  in  Guale  and  in  the  interior  prov¬ 
ince  of  Tama,  or  Central  Georgia,  through  which  region 
he  hoped  to  direct  an  overland  route  of  communication 
with  the  northern  frontiers  of  New  Spain.* 

To  meet  the  situation  Philip  III  ordered  a  thorough 
investigation  of  conditions  in  La  Florida.  Were  her 
bailors  desirable?  Was  there  danger  of  foreign  intru¬ 
sion?  Were  tales  of  treasure  in  her  hills  mere  fiction? 
Were  any  of  her  natives  Christianized,  living  happily 
under  missionary  tutelage?®  These  queries  necessitated 
careful  inquiry.  To  be  impartial  the  inspection  should 
come  from  the  outside.  Naturally,  the  governor  of  Cuba, 
who  was  close  at  hand,  would  be  the  most  suitable  judge 
— an  appropriate  agent  for  the  investigation. 

And  so,  in  1602,  after  a  careful  examination.  Govern¬ 
or  Valdes  of  Cuba  submitted  a  volume  of  testimony  on 
conditions  in  La  Florida.  His  findings  were  comprehens¬ 
ive  and  illuminating.  In  the  main,  each  deposition  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  report  supported  the  view  that  missionary 
work  had  been  fruitful,  and  that  the  continued  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  northern  borderland  was  essential  to  the 
safety  of  Spain’s  commercial  interests  in  the  Western 
I  Indies.  By  the  evidence  a  plan  which  Governor  Canzo 
I  had  presented  for  interior  development  was  upheld.^® 
Rapidly  now  steps  moved  forward  in  the  restoration 
1  of  the  lost  frontier.  Early  in  1603  Governor  Canzo  paid 


8  In  preparation  for  the  plan  to  open  and  colonise  the  interior  districts 
Governor  Canxo  took  diplomatie  steps  to  reopen  friendly  allianoes  with  the  re¬ 
fractory  Gualeans.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  special  asent  to  Tama,  or  Cen¬ 
tral  Georsia.  and  secured  Ions  depositions  on  interior  conditions  from  both 
Spaniards  and  natives  who  had  first  hand  knowledse  on  frontier  conditions. 

9  In  1602  there  were  eisht  missionaries  in  La  Florida.  Their  doctriiMM, 
or  mission  headquarters,  were  at  San  Pedro,  San  Antonio,  San  Juan,  and  Nombrs 
de  DiOs  with  vtsitos,  or  substations,  at  Tocoy  and  Antonico.  These  friars  minis¬ 
tered  to  about  1,200  Christian  Indians. 

10  In  1602  Governor  Canso  reported  that  there  was  “peace  and  quiet  in 
Guale”  and  that  the  unruly  chieftains  of  Tolomato  had  been  destroyed.  To  prove 
this  fact,  he  stated  that  the  conbrite  Gualeans  had  sent  to  him  two  scsdps,  those 
of  Mico  Francisco  and  his  heir,  Don  JuaniUo,  acainst  whom  the  other  chi^tains 
had  waved  a  war  of  extermination.  For  a  full  discussion  consult  Florida  Mate- 
rias  Gubemativas,  1602  (A.  G.  I.,  86-6-24)  ;  Carta  del  Gouer.or  de  la  Florida  22 
Sepe  602  (A.  G.  I..  64-6-9). 
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the  Georgia  seaboard  a  formal  visit.  He  was  instructed 
to  ascertain,  by  personal  observation,  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  the  provinces  of  San  Pedro  and  Guale  before! 
he  took  final  steps  in  the  replacement  of  the  missionaries  | 
on  that  border.  Filled  with  the  zeal  of  a  crusader  Canzo  ‘ 
prepared  for  his  visitation.  In  a  conference  with  the 
custos,  or  guardian,  of  the  monastery  at  San  Agustin, 
he  determined  first  upon  the  rebuilding  of  the  old  church 
at  San  Pedro,  which  was  fast  falling  into  decay.  The 
Timucuan  capital  was  to  be  honored.  Five  years  before, 
during  the  Guale  uprising,  San  Pedro  had  remained 
faithful  to  Spain  and  had  stayed  the  southward  march 
of  the  rebels.  In  recognition  of  that  act  of  loyalty  the  * 
governor  now  proposed  to  erect  an  imposing  church  in 
that  settlement.  This  edifice  would  stimulate  religious 
zeal,  and  serve  as  a  model  for  the  entire  seaboard,  and  at 
the  same  time  would  lift  San  Pedro  to  a  position  of  spir¬ 
itual  as  well  as  temporal  primacy  on  that  frontier.  In| 
preparation  for  his  work  of  construction.  Governor  Canzo 
sent  orders  ahead  to  Father  Baltasar  L6pez,  missionary 
at  San  Pedro,  requesting  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
building  materials. 

The  good  friar,  however,  underestimated  Governor 
Canzo's  needs.  Scarcely  had  the  Spaniards  set  in  place 
the  uprights  for  two  sides  of  the  new  building  when  they 
discovered  that  there  was  a  shortage  of  nails  and  timbers. 
Disappointed,  Canzo  scolded  a  bit,  and  then,  issuing  a 
new  order  for  extra  nails  from  San  Agustin  and  shingles 
and  lumber  from  the  forests,  he  reassembled  his  launches 
and  set  out  for  the  Guale  frontier.  He  would  complete 
his  carpentry  on  the  return  trip.“ 

Canzo  had  departed  from  San  Agustin  on  January  26, 
but  delay  at  San  Pedro  had  consumed  time.  It  was  Feb¬ 
ruary  5  when  he  crossed  the  Guale  line.  Canzo’s  coming 
had  been  anticipated.  At  the  south  mouth  of  the  Talaxe 

11  For  an  UlaminatinK  report  on  the  litoation  in  Guale  in  IMS  consult  I 
Visita  heeha  por  el  Oour  or  Go  Mendez  de  Canzo :  En  las  Provin  as  de  S  t  P  o  y 
Guale  (A.  G.  L,  54-6-9)  :  Carta  del  Gour or  de  la  Florida  Go  Mendez  de  Canzo  ' 
16  de  Abril  IMS  (A.  G.  L,  64-6-9). 
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River  (Frederica-Altamaha)  he  was  met  by  a  large  dele¬ 
gation  headed  by  Don  Domingo  de  Asao,  mico  of  that 
neighborhood.  The  warriars  welcomed  the  Spanish  vis¬ 
itors  and  noisily  escorted  them  up  the  river  to  the  town 
of  Talaxe,  where  they  were  greeted  by  a  large  Indian 
gathering.  The  Talaxeans  had  great  news  for  their  gov¬ 
ernor.  Breathlessly,  no  doubt,  they  retold  the  story  of 
the  extermination  of  the  Tolomato  rebels,  instigators  of 
/^the  frightful  massacre  six  years  before.  Acting  under 
instructions  of  his  Lordship  the  Talaxean  war  lords  had 
risen  in  wrath  against  Tolomato  and  destroyed  Don 
Frar^isco,  the  mico,  with  his  nephew  and  heir,  Don 
Juanillo.  Proofs  of  this  deed  had  been  sent  to  Canzo  in 
the  form  of  two  scalps.^^  Complete  pacification  was  now 
possible;  and  amidst  feasting  and  dancing  Indian  and 
Spaniard  commemorated  the  victory  and  rejoiced  in  the 
future  prospects. 

The  next  day  the  governor  opened  the  conclave.  Fif- 
l  teen  or  more  chieftains  were  in  the  assembly.  With  the 
I  aid  of  two  able  interpreters  Canzo  delivered  his  speeches. 
There  were  prolonged  discussions  on  matters  relative  to 
passafras  trade,  to  relations  between  natives  and  Span- 
liards,  and  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  churches 
I  and  other  edifices  necessary  for  the  new  missionaries. 

And  then  uprose  Don  Domingo  of  Asao,  mico  and 
^  chief,  spokesman  for  all  the  Talaxeans.  Acknowledging 
his  great  crime,  the  leader  begged  for  forgiveness  and 
promised  submission.  Surrendering  his  arms,  he  de¬ 
clared  that  henceforth  he,  and  all  his  warriors,  “would 
not  fail  in  any  particular  in  what  the  governor  and  cap¬ 
tain-general  should  order  them,  and  that  the  women  and 
children  to  whom  would  be  repeated  the  same  speech 
■  that  had  been  made  to  him,  would  do  the  same.”  Im¬ 
pressed  by  this  simple,  sincere  confession.  Father  Pedro 
Ruiz,  the  missionary  who  had  accompanied  the  expedi- 


12  Governor  Csnzo's  review  and  summary  of  the  war  of  extermination 
against  Tolomato  is  to  be  found  in  Carta  del  Gouer  or  de  la  Florida  22  Sepe  >02 
(A.  G.  I.,  64-6-9). 
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tion,  addressed  the  assembled  chieftains  and  gently  ex-  | 
horted  them  “to  submit  to  the  faith  .  .  .  and  to  pray  and 
commend  themselves  to  God,  and  to  endeavor  to  rebuild 
their  churches  as  they  formerly  had  them.” 

Touched  by  the  fervent  words  of  the  friar,  the  chief¬ 
tains  yielded.  The  next  morning  the  warriors  attended  | 
Mass  in  a  body.  In  fatherly  compassion  Father  Ruiz  \ 
blessed  his  wayward  but  contrite  children,  and  “through 
the  power  which  he  has  and  which  is  conceded  to  the 
religious  who  enter  upon  conquests”  he  bestowed  general 
absolution  on  the  kneeling  throng. 

Church  and  state  had  spoken.  And  reemphasizing 
Father  Ruiz’s  charge,  that  the  natives  should  live 
straightforward  lives  and  prepare  for  the  restoration  of 
their  missions.  Governor  Canzo  closed  the  conference! 
bidding  the  caciques  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  live  “likef 
friends.” 

The  next  council  was  held  at  Tupiqui,  another  main¬ 
land  town  north  of  Talaxe.  There,  on  February  10, 
escorted  by  a  number  of  chieftains  who  had  come  out  in 
their  canoes  to  meet  the  exiiedition.  Governor  Canzo 
dropped  anchor.  His  landing  was  dramatic.  On  the 
high  bank  above  the  stream  stood  his  old  friend,  the 
mico  of  Esppgache,  attended  by  a  throng  of  men  and 
women  to  greet  their  Spanish  overlord  and  to  welcome 
Father  Ruiz.  Quickly  the  boats  were  moored  and  the 
Spaniards  assisted  ashore,  where  they  promptly  found 
themselves  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  hilarious  natives 
who  embraced  the  governor  and  profusely  kissed  the 
hand  of  the  missionary.  Then  repairing  to  the  lodge 
especially  prepared  by  the  Indians,  Canzo  and  his  com¬ 
pany  rested  and  refreshed  themselves  with  a  hearty 
supply  of  “cakes  and  fritters  of  maize  and  other  things” 
which  the  squaws  had  supplied. 

The  next  day  Canzo  opened  the  conference.  Frontier 
problems  similar  to  those  discussed  at  Talaxe  came  up 
for  debate.  In  short  order  Spaniard  and  Indian  came  to 
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V  an  understanding.  Mico  Espagache  and  Chief  Tupiqui 
^  readily  promised  to  rebuild  their  old  town  and  to  adopt 
sedentary  life,  giving  up  the  “wandering  about  in  the 
‘  /  woods  like  deer,  afraid” ;  while  Governor  Canzo  agreed 

to  cease  all  persecution,  and,  to  hence  forth  protect  the 
Tupiquis  from  any  injustice.  Here,  as  at  Talaxe,  Father 
,  Ruiz  gently  chided  the  natives  for  their  evil  ways  and 
^exhorted  them  to  live  in  harmony  with  God’s  laws. 

The  governor  had  one  more  visit  to  make.  On  St. 
Valentine’s  Day,  February  14,  he  set  out  for  the  island 
pf  Guale  or  St.  Catherines.  Here,  as  at  Talaxe  and  Tupi¬ 
qui,  Canzo  was  greeted  by  a  large  assembly.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  15  six  important  chieftains  led  by  Don  Alonso,  their 
leader,  met  with  him  in  solemn  conference.  A  brief  re- 
(^,  view  of  the  past  and  a  sincere  expression  of  good  will 
on  the  part  of  both  the  governor  and  the  chieftains 
brought  the  gathering  to  an  end,  terminating  it  happily 
*  with  the  bestowal  of  absolution  upon  all  the  faithful  who 
knelt  in  prayer  with  Father  Ruiz. 

By  governmental  authority,  both  temporal  and  spir¬ 
itual,  the  province  of  Guale  had  been  reinstated  to  Span¬ 
ish  favor.  Hereafter  the  old  outpost  with  its  numerous 
island  settlements  would  keep  faith  with  Spain  and  serve 
j  as  guardian  on  the  northern  frontier.'* 

'  On  February  19  Governor  Canzo  returned  to  San 
1  Pedro.  His  voyage  up  the  Inland  Passage  had  con- 
/sumed  two  weeks.  He  was  now  ready  to  resume  his 
/building  at  San  Pedro,  the  Timucuan  capital.  Father 
'  L6pez  had  gathered  the  necessary  nails  and  timbers,  and 
1  Canzo  set  his  carpenters  to  work.  Rapidly  the  new 
church  took  form.  By  the  second  week  in  March  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy. 

Meanwhile  Governor  Canzo  had  been  personally  quite 
busy.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  a  large  Indian  delegation 


18  Two  yean  later  the  Gualeans  aeixed  the  captain  of  a  French  trading 
vessel  near  St.  Catherines  Island  and  Immediately  notified  San  Agustin  of  the 
event.  For  a  detailed  account  of  this  episode  see  Ross,  Mary,  "The  French  on 
the  Savannah,  1605,”  in  TKe  Gtorgi*  Historical  Quarteriy,  VoL  VIU,  No.  8, 
^  V  September,  1924. 
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led  by  ten  powerful  chieftains  from  Cascangue  and  Los 
Finales,  two  outlying  districts  subject  to  San  Pedro,  came 
to  confer  with  him.  Canzo  greeted  them  warmly,  and 
furnished  them  with  appropriate  entertainment.  On 
February  28  he  summoned  the  visitors  to  a  parley,  and 
on  that  day  by  means  of  interpreters,  he  ardently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  delegation,  calling  their  attention  especially 
to  the  new  church  that  was  nearing  completion.  With  allt 
the  zeal  of  a  missionary  Canzo  implored  the  heathen  toi 
accept  Christianity  and  to  render  obedience  to  Father! 
L6pez,  the  pastor  who  labored  in  their  behalf.  Moved  by  I 
the  governor’s  words,  and  duly  impressed  by  the  impos¬ 
ing  structure,  the  chieftains  promised  to  embrace  the 
Faith  and  to  avow  allegiance  to  Spain.  Gratified,  Canzo  1 
accepted  the  oaths  of  fidelity,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
Doha  Ana,  the  young  chieftainess  of  San  Pedro,  he 
pledged  the  support  of  the  arms  of  Spain  in  the  defence 
of  both  Cascangue  and  Los  Finales;  but  in  the  same 
breath  the  governor  reminded  the  chieftains  of  their 
serious  duty  and  obligation  to  Doha  Ana,  their  cacica,  and 
admonished  those  warriors  to  be  faithful  likewise  to  him¬ 
self,  their  governor.  With  this  the  colloquy  ended;  and, 
after  provisioning  the  hardy  travellers  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  wine  and  biscuit  for  the  homeward  journey, 
Canzo  dispatched  them  jubilant,  on  their  way. 

March  10  was  the  date  of  the  formal  presentation  of  • 
the  new  church.  San  Pedro  was  all  eagerness.  Com-  ' 
plete,  with  altar  and  choir  in  place,  the  new  building  | 
loomed  large  in  the  local  mind.  It  was  a  gift  to  the  I 
whole  district,  but  its  care  fell  especially  into  the  hands 
of  Father  L6pez  and  Cacica  Dona  Ana.  Canzo  was 
grandiloquent.  Addressing  Father  L6pez  first,  he  re¬ 
viewed  the  part  played  by  himself  in  the  building  pro¬ 
gram,  and,  expanding,  he  inquired  if  there  was  anything 
more  that  he  might  do.  Strangely  unemotional,  the  friar 
accepted  the  governor’s  gift  but  declined  the  offer  of 
further  aid.  Whereupon  Canzo  expressed  his  pleasure 
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over  the  pacific  state  of  affairs,  but  asked  the  friar  “for 
charity’s  sake’’  to  make  extra  efforts  “to  console  the 
chieftainess  Dona  Ana,  because  she  was  a  young  maiden’’ 
and  not  strong.  Then,  terminating  his  interview  with 
Father  L6pez,  Canzo  went  to  visit  the  young  cacica,  who 
had  been  ill  and  not  able  to  be  out  of  doors.  Repairing 
to  her  presence,  Canzo  found  assembled  her  chief  vassals, 
Andres,  Juan  de  Posada,  Felipe  and  others,  before  whom 
as  before  the  friar  he  made  presentation  of  his  gift.  This 
^ceremony  likewise  was  accompanied  by  a  prolonged  re¬ 
view  of  the  story  of  his  Lordship’s  labors,  and  closed  with 
an  offer  to  aid  Dona  Ana  in  any  way.  Graciously  the 
young  woman  accepted  the  new  church,  with  a  promise 
to  go  on  with  its  completion.  But  maidenlike.  Dona  Ana 
nad  a  complaint  to  make.  It  seems  that  before  the  death 
of  her  uncle.  Chief  Don  Juan,  he  had  placed  in  trust  with 
a  warrior  named  Juan  de  Quevedo,  some  “pearls  and 
buttons’’  for  the  young  heiress.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
old  chieftain  Quevedo  had  refused  to  deliver  the  articles 
held  in  trust  and  had  fled  from  the  district. 

Governor  Canzo  listened  sympathetically  and  gave  his 
promise  to  apprehend  the  absconding  warrior  and  return 
the  treasured  pearls  and  buttons.  At  the  same  time  he 
/  exhorted  the  young  cacica  to  keep  her  faith  firm;  and 
I  commanded  her  to  notify  San  Agustin  if  any  difficulties 
1.’  arose  in  her  province,  to  foster  the  sassafras  trade,  to 
co-operate  fully  in  the  steps  taken  for  the  restoration  of 
Guale,  and  to  promote  in  every  way  the  good  harmony 
then  existing  in  that  borderland. 

The  Governor  had  two  more  visits  to  make.  Stop- 
'  ping  on  March  10  at  Don  Alonso’s  headquarters  in  San 
Antonio,  he  spent  one  day  with  Father  Pedro  Viniegra 
niaking  inquiries  about  the  affairs  of  that  settlement. 
Another  day  was  spent  at  San  Juan  where  Father  Fran- 
ciago^reja  labored.  ThereXconference  was  held  with 
the  cacica  of  that  district  and  her  subjects.  The  old  ruler 
complained  bitterly  against  the  chieftains  at  Moloa,  Ara- 
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tobo  and  Vera  Cruz,  all  of  whom  were  subject  to  her.  , 
Canzo  met  the  leaders  of  these  settlements  and  repri¬ 
manded  the  young  bloods  and  counselled  them  to  render^ 
obedience  to  their  aged  leader.  San  Juan,  like  San' 
Pedro,  promised  to  aid  restoration  in  Guale  by  giving' 
safe  passage  to  all  messengers  or  couriers  who  were  de¬ 
spatched  thither  from  San  Agustin.  Thus  ended  the 
Governor’s  voyage  and  on  March  12  he  returned  to  his 
capital,  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  was  quiet  and  the  way  open  for  complete  restoration. 

But  Governor  Canzo’s  removal  to  another  post  soon 
after  this  left  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes  to  another.  In 
October,  1603,  Pedro  de  Ybarra,  hardy  captain,  assumed 
control  at  San  Agustin.  Ybarra,  like  Canzo,  was  eager 
for  the  restoration  of  Guale  to  the  fold ;  and,  in  November 
of  the  next  year  he  too  visited  the  northern  outposts.^* 

Ybarra’s  parade  up  the  Inland  Passage  was  a  little 
more  pageant-like  and  his  councils  more  dramatic  than 
Governor  Canzo’s,  since  he  sailed  in  a  larger  vessel  and  \ 
carried  many  gifts,  but  in  the  main  Ybarra  practically 
repeated  his  predecessor’s  journey.  He  found  that  Can¬ 
zo’s  visit  had  borne  fair  fruit.  At  Asao,  one  of  the! 
Talaxe  villages,  a  new  church  had  been  built  by  the 
dians.  And  therein  on  November  21,  1604,  Father  Ruiz\ 
celebrated  the  dedicatory  Mass.  The  Asao  people  had 
erected  an  imposing  cross  at  the  landing  place,  and  prep¬ 
arations  were  being  made  for  the  reception  of  their  mis¬ 
sionary,  who  had  been  sent  for  and  who  would  soon  be 
en  route  from  Spain. 

Up  the  Inland  Passage,  at  the  town  of  Espogache, 
where  the  mico  of  that  name  and  the  chief  of  Tupiqui 
held  sway,  the  governor  likewise  met  a  festive  reception. 

14  The  report  made  by  Governor  Ybarra  coneeminK  bis  expedition  to 
Guale  in  1604  was  published  by  Manuel  Serrano  y  Sans  in  OoewneiUot  Hittdrieot 
dt  La  Florida  y  La  Luiaiana,  pp.  164-198  (Madrid,  1918).  A  manuscript  copy, 
however,  entitM  Discurso  del  viaje  que  ba  a  haMr  el  sefior  Pedro  de  ybvra 
Gouemador  y  Capp.an  seneral  destas  Provineias  de  la  florida  Por  d  Rey  nuestro 
sefior  a  la  uisita  de  los  naturales  de  ls(  Provineia  de  san  Pe«lro  y  Guale  con 
cantidad  de  ynfanteria  de  la  que  sime  a  su  maK-d  de  este  Pressidio  de  san  acustin 
de  a  donde  salio  a  ocho  de  nouiembre  de  mill  y  seiscientas  y  quatro  afios  y  Ueso 
a  san  Juan  a  dies  del  dicho  afio  (A.  G.  I.,  84-5-9)  was  used  in  the  writing  of  this 
article. 
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Men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls,  all  came  down  to  the 
landing  place  to  extend  greetings.  Ybarra  caressed  them 
all  and,  repairing  to  a  palm-thatched  house  which  they 
had  prepared  for  him,  he  rested.  The  next  morning, 
November  23,  after  Mass  had  been  celebrated  by  Father 
Ruiz,  out  of  doors,  under  the  glory  of  a  Georgia  Novem¬ 
ber  sky,  Ybarra  called  an  assembly.  Seating  Father 
Ruiz  by  his  side,  the  governor  opened  the  meeting.  The 
mico  of  Espogache  and  the  chief  of  Tupiqui  were  both 
present,  attended  by  twenty  or  more  of  their  principal 
vassals. 

Again  a  long  discussion  concerning  Gualean-Spanish 
relationship  was  held.  Ybarra  endeavored  most  earn¬ 
estly  to  impress  the  import  of  the  message  of  Philip  III 
upon  his  hearers.  No  more  should  the  natives  wander 
like  savages  throughout  the  woods,  but,  gathered  around 
^heir  mission  centers  they  must  adopt  the  “straight  road” 
/and  labor  for  the  “salvation  of  their  souls.”  This  was  his 
'^ajesty’s  aim,  since  he  “did  not  covet  their  property” 
^but  spent  many  ducats  every  year  to  maintain  them  in 
ipeace  and  safety.  Then,  calling  his  attendants,  Ybarra 
bestowed  numerous  gifts  upon  the  principal  Indians.  The 
colloquy  ended  with  a  noisy  distribution  of  Congo  blan¬ 
kets,  soft  felt  hats,  numerous  pieces  of  serge  and  canvas, 
bright  mirrors,  beads,  axes,  hoes  and  knives. 

On  November  24  Governor  Ybarra  cast  anchor  at  St. 
(Catherines.  There  he  was  received  by  Bartolome,  chief- 
[tain  of  Guale.  In  military  style  Ybarra  marched  to  his 
village,  a  half  a  league  distant  from  the  landing  place. 
Again  the  governor  found  himself  lodged  in  a  clean, 
freshly  thatched  palm  house.  Sweet  venison  and  savory 
[pork  supplemented  by  Indian  fritters  and  maize  cakes 
Won  the  heart  of  the  Spaniard.  Immediately  Ybarra 
gave  orders  that  Bartolome  and  his  chieftains  be  given, 
Un  return,  complimentary  food  and  drink  in  the  govern- 
lor’s  quarters.  Two  days  later  he  held  a  council.  It,  like 
the  others,  was  preceded  by  Mass  and  attended  by  the 
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caciques  who  had  been  summoned  from  the  neaTby  estab¬ 
lishments.  Frontier  affairs  were  discussed  and  a  quarrel ' 
between  a  head  chieftain  and  several  of  his  lesser  vassals  ^ 
was  taken  up  for  debate.  Promises  were  made  by  Ybarra 
to  see  that  the  trouble  was  corrected.  This  difficulty  set¬ 
tled,  the  visit  ended  and  the  Spaniards  returned  to  San 
Agustin.  With  the  coming  of  the  new  year  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  to  return  to  Guale. 

The  months  passed  swiftly.  By  the  end  of  the  next 
year,  1605,  seven  young  missionaries  arrived  from  Spain. 

Their  voyage  had  been  hazardous.  On  the  way  up  the 
Florida  coast  from  Havana  their  frigate  twice  went 
ashore,  once  near  Matacumbe,  the  second  time  near 
Mosquito  Inlet.  Fortunately  Governor  Ybarra  had  re¬ 
cently  made  friends  with  those  natives,  for  only  the  good 
will  of  the  Indians  enabled  the  Franciscans  to  reach  San 
Agustin  in  safety.  And  now,  with  their  help,  as  soon  as 
the  Christmas  festivities  were  over,  Ybarra  adjusted  his 
frontier.  Quickly  the  governor  made  his  placements.^* 

On  account  of  his  long  experience  and  familiarity  with 
Gualean  conditions  Father  Pedro  Ruiz  was  stationed  in  1  ^ 
the  northern  doctrinami  Guale  or  St.  Catherines  Island. 


He  would  minister  to  the  first  Georgia  establishment.  On 
the  mainland,  among  the  same  Indians,  Father  Diego 
Delgado  was  given  authority  at  Talaxe,  with  the  nearby 
settlement  of  Tupiqui  or  Espogache  as  a  visita,  or  sub¬ 
station,  of  his  mission.  Further  south,  among  the  Timu- 
cuans  at  San  Pedro  on  Cumberland  Island,  Father_Juan 
Baptista  de  Papilla  assumed  control,  with  Father  Fran- 
cisco  Pare]  a,  an  experienced  missionary,  as  his  neighbor 
at  San  Juan.  Also  within  the  Timucuan  circle  two  lay 


brothers  were  stationed  respectively  at  Santa  Maria  and 


Moloa.  About  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  San  Agustin, 


16  A  few  of  the  manuicripts  that  relate  to  this  chapter  in  the  larger 
story  of  missionary  restoration  are:  Pedro  de  Ybarra  to  the  Kins,  February  10, 
1606  (A.  G.  I.,  64-6-9)  ;  Carta  de  Pedro  de  Ybarra  de  San  Asustin  de  la  Florida 
de  Kayo  IS  de  1606  (A.  G.  L,  54-6-9)  ;  Carta  de  Pedro  de  Ybarra  al  padre 
Benito  Blaseo  sobre  lo  que  ha  ejeeutado  eon  las  relisiosos  y  las  indios  de  la 
Florid  San  Asustin  ie  la  Florida  7  Dieiembre  1606  (A.  G.  L,  64-6-17).  Ts^ 
timonio  de  ana  carta  de  Pedro  de  Ybarra  al  Padre  Fray  Pedro  Vermejo  sobre 
enviar  rdisiosos  a  la  Florida  [December  IS,  1606]  (A.  G.  L,  64-6-17). 
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at  Nombre  de  Di6s,  Fatter  Romero  labored  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  belonging  to  Dona  Maria,  a  cacica  married  to  a 
Spaniard. 

The  above  distribution  indicates  the  assignments  in 
the  northern  missions ;  southwestward  from  San  Agustin 
in  the  outlying  “fresh  water”  province  of  Potano  other 
Franciscans,  whose  names  are  not  related,  labored  in 
the  Indian  towns  of  Tocoy  and  Antonico. 


The  Bishop’s  Voyage  from  Cuba. 

The  missionary  restoration  did  not  suffice.  Governor 
Ybarra  believed  in  supplementing  the  saving  waters  of 
baptism  with  the  sanctifying  grace  of  confirmation.  For 
forty  years  the  northern  mainland  had  waited  for  an 
episcopal  visitation.  Both  governors  and  missionaries 
had  urged  it.  Philip  III  had  agreed.  And  so,  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  this  wholesome  desire,  in  1605,  the  Florida  sup¬ 
ply  frigate  departed  for  Cuba,  conveying  Captain  Alonso 
Diaz  armed  with  a  royal  decree  of  1602  that  authorized 
the  visitation  of  the  Florida  provinces  by  the  Cuban 
bishop.  The  Florida  captain  bore  instructions  to  secure 
I  reinforcements,  spiritual  as  well  as  material.  He  was  to 
I  bring  his  Grace,  the  new  bishop  at  Santiago.^® 

'  Captain  Diaz  found  the  bishop  busy  at  the  Villa  of 
San  Salvador  del  Bayamo,  where  he  was  conducting  a 
synod.  His  Very  Reverend  Lordship,  Master  Don  Fray 
Juan  de  las  Cabezas  Altamirano,  graciously  received  the 
•  Florida  captain.  His  Grace  was  all  eagerness  to  learn 


>V  I  .'wii  • 


16  Repeated  calls  had  been  made  by  an  Affustfn  for  a  pastoral  yisitation. 
Finally,  in  1602  Philip  III  issued  a  royal  decree  authorizinK  an  episcopal  visit 
to  the  northern  mainland  by  the  bishop  of  Cuba  under  whose  jurisdiction  that 
frontier  fell.  On  December  26,  1606,  Governor  Ybarr^  wrote  his  Majesty  and 
notified  him  of  the  steps  being  taken  to  bring  about 'such  a  visit.  He  said: 
“1  have  informed  the  Bishop  of  Cuba  of  the  necessity  that  this  province  has  of 
a  proper  prelate,  even  if  it  be  only  for  a  few  days,  not  only  to  be  able  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  sacrament  of  confirmation,  which  has  not  been  administered  here 
for  forty  years,  but  also  to  settle  and  arrange  somo  ecclesiastical  matters  here 
which  require  prompt  attention.  The  bishop  has  signified  his  willingness  to 
come,  and  for  Uutt  reason  I  have  sent  to  that  city  [Santiago]  one  of  the  frigates 
of  your  Majesty’s  service.  The  vessd  will  bring  at  the  same  time  some  beef." 
This  communication  is  to  be  found  in  Phillips.  Philip  Lee  (editor).  The  Lowery 
CoUeetion  A  Deoeriptive  Lift  of  Maps  of  the  Spanish  Possessions  tsithin  tho 
Present  Limits  of  the  United  State*,  150t-lSt0,  pp.  116-114  (Washington  ,1912). 
A  manuscript  copy  is  to  be  found  in  A.  G.  I.,  1-6-1/19,  No.  29  Dnpp.da. 
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of  conditions  on  the  northern  borderland,  since  the  prov¬ 
inces  therein,  together  with  the  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  constituted  his  bishopric  and  provincial  charge. 

Captain  Diaz  had  come  prepared  for  action.  He  had 
a  worthy  ship,  and  he  bore  written  instructions  from 
the  governor  and  captain-general  of  Havana,  stating  that 
Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano  should  suspend  his  duties  at 
j  Bayamo  and  repair  with  Diaz  to  San  Agustin.  The  un¬ 
fulfilled  decree  of  his  Majesty  that  La  Florida  should 
V  \recBive  a  pastoral  visitation  was  to  be  executed. 

It  was  now  late  in  October,  and  the  season  was 
stormy.  The  bishop  had  to  make  suitable  preparations 
'/lorthis  important  and  hazardous  journey.  It  is  an  easy 

/joxie  now  but  not  so  then.  While  waiting  for  these  prelim- 
jinaries  to  be  arranged.  Captain  Diaz  received  the  evil 
^tidings  that  his  vessel  had  been  wrecked.  Hurrying  to 
/Santa  Cruz  del  Cayo,  where  he  had  dropped  anchor,  Diaz 
,  attempted  to  rescue  his  ill-fated  craft.  But  his  labors 
were  fruitless.  The  frigate  lay  half  a  league  inshore, 
;  deep  driven  within  the  clutches  of  a  mangrove  swamp. 
This  disaster  complicated  matters,  but  Bishop  Cabe¬ 
zas  Altamirano  had  determined  upon  the  visit  to  La 
Florida.  A  ship  must  be  secured  for  his  accommodation. 
In  the  meantime  the  churchman  had  proceeded  to  Puerto 
del  Principe.  The  journey  was  a  rough  one,  over  a  road 
blocked  and  little  used  on  account  of  fallen  timber.  At 
Principe  he  learned  that  a  second  vessel  must  be  sought. 
Among  the  frigates  still  afloat  he  found  one  to  his  liking, 
and  in  short  order  a  purchase  was  made. 

But  new  troubles  arose.  The  episcopal  party  was 
large.  It  numbered  “forty  persons,  including  students 
who  were  trying  for  orders,  and  were  to  accompany  his 
Lordship,  as  well  as  the  men  on  the  ship  from  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Florida,  the  captain  of  it,  servants  of  his  Lord- 
ship,  and  other  persons.”  A  second  vessel  must  be  found 
to  accommodate  such  a  crowd.  A  warning,  too,  had 
come  from  Bayamo  presenting  the  need  of  a  sturdy  craft 
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since  “certain  enemies”  were  planning  to  capture  his 
Grace.  The  bishop  had  already  experienced  the  hardship 
of  imprisonment  and  was  in  no  mood  to  repeat  the  ex¬ 
perience.  Another  ship  must  be  secured.  It  was  impera¬ 
tive  that  it  be  a  speedy  craft,  large  and  well  armed. 

These  were  the  days  of  pirates  bold.  At  Santiago,  on 
the  southern  coast,  the  inhabitants  had  a  vessel  for  sale. 

How  fitting  that  it  was  an  English  prize  ship  seized  by 
the  Santiago  citizens  some  months  before,  when  its  own¬ 
ers  had  proved  themselves  too  inquisitive  about  Spanish 
affairs.  Quick  to  embrace  an  opportunity  and  probably 
enjoying  the  “atmosphere”  of  the  proposed  purchase,  the 
bishop  despatched  an  agent  with  “powers  and  papers” 
to  seal  the  bargain.  But  it  was  January,  1606,  befor^ 
the  buccaneering  vessel  had  been  cleaned  and  refitted  \ 
for  her  less  colorful  cruise. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  bishop’s  departure  from 
Santiago  the  citizens  of  that  town  extended  to  his  Lord- 
ship  a  festive  farewell.  The  whole  town  paraded.  Even 
the  village  blacksmith  deserted  his  anvil  and  apron  and 
appeared  resplendent  in  a  gentleman’s  outfit,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  gay  trappings  of  the  eighty  horsemen  and  no 
fewer  infantrymen  who  also  participated.  It  was  a  fine 
show  and  it  pleased  the  good  man.^’ 

In  the  meantime  the  governor  of  Cuba  had  made 
provision  at  Havana  for  the  voyage  to  La  Florida.  This 
was  duly  appreciated,  but  the  bishop,  still  fearful  that 
the  enemy’s  seadogs  were  lying  in  wait  off  western  Cuba, 
and  fearing  that  he,  with  his  usual  ill  luck,  would  surely 
encounter  a  pirate,  stayed  with  his  own  vessels.^*  By  ^ 
-  r  at- ‘ 

17  For  the  bishop ’■  letter  recounting  the  celebration  at  Santiago  upon  the  .  a  '* 

eve  of  his  departure  for  Florida  see  Irene  A.  Wright,  Santiago  De  C%U>a  And  Ita  ^ , 
Diatriet  {te07-tei0),  pp.  77-88  (Madrid,  1918). 

18  In  1604  tte  bishop  had  been  seised  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  notorious 
pirate,  Gilbert  Giron.  The  imprisonment  was  both  dangerous  and  unhappy  and 
release  came  only  with  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom.  John  Gilmary  Shea  in 
Hittory  of  tk*  CatMie  Cknrek  in  tke  Vnitad  States  (New  York.  1886).  V<d.  I. 
p.  160  notes  that— “There  is  extant  a  curious  contemporary  poem  on  this  whole 
episode,”  and  Mias  Wright  in  Santiago  Da  Cuba  and  it*  Diatriet,  p.  76,  shows 
how,  several  years  later,  Juan  de  Villaverde  Ureta,  first  governor  over  eastern 
Cuba,  begged  the  Crown  for  a  military  guard  for  fear  that  he,  too,  would  be 
kidnapped  and  subjected  to  indignity  as  was  his  Grace  “Don  fray  Joan  Caueca 
Altamirano.'*  Life  on  the  Cuban  bcwders  was  filled  with  rare  excitement  duriiig 
those  crucial  days. 
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February  25  the  expedition  was  on  the  first  leg  of  the 
voyage,  and  on  that  date  anchor  was  lifted  at  Yaguey. 
Ill  weather  and  a  stop  at  Santa  Cruz  del  Cayo  caused 
some  delay,  but  by  March  15,  the  bishop  anchored  before 
San  Agustin,  lordly  and  Elizabethan  in  his  remodeled 
buccaneering  craft. 

The  Visitation  op  Guale 

San  Agustin  extended  a  joyous  reception  to  her  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest. The  Lenten  season  was  at  its  height, 
but  the  frontier  capital  rejoiced  and,  as  the  Easter  time 
drew  nigh,  the  bishop  prepared  for  the  duties  of  his  high 
I  office.  On  Holy  Thursday  there  was  the  blessing  of  Holy 
Oils  and  Chrism.*®  Good  Friday  was  spent  in  prayer  and 
jquiet  counsel,  and  on  Holy  Saturday,  March  25,  Bishop 
Cabezas  Altamirano  ordained  twenty  candidates.  Among 
i  these  were  native  sons  of  San  Agustin,  Spanish  youths 
who  had  studied  at  the  monastery  there.  Besides  the 
Florida  applicants  there  were  the  other  students  who 
had  come  from  Cuba  with  his  Grace.  American  settle¬ 
ments  were  taking  on  scholarly  pursuits. 

Easter  in  La  Florida  is  unparalleled.  Eternal  spring 
is  monarch  there.  And  on  that  glorious  day  Bishop 
Cabezas  Altamirano  confirmed  three  hundred  and  fifty 
[persons,  “large  and  small,  citizens  and  children  of  citi¬ 
zens.”  The  next  Sunday,  April  2,  he  visited  Father  Ro¬ 
mero  at  Nombre  de  Di6s,  an  Indian  town  a  quarter  of  a 
league  away,  and  administered  confirmation  to  the  cacica, 
f  Dona  Maria,  and  two  of  her  children  together  “with  two 
^hundred  and  thirteen  other  persons.”  Of  this  number 
Approximately  twenty  were  Spanish  inhabitants. 

And  now  the  time  drew  near  for  the  visit  to  the 

19  The  oflicial  report  of  this  episcopal  visitation  has  been  used  ezhaost- 
ivdy  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  The  document  waa  drawn  up  by  his 
Grace  at  San  Aaustin  on,  June  26,  1606,  and  forwarded  to  Spain.  It  is  entitled: 
Relacion  presentada  a  S.  M.  en  su  Consejo  de  Yndias,  de  la  viaita  Pastoral  uua 
hizo  a  las  Provincias  de  la  Florida  Obispo  da  Cuba,  26  Junio  1606  (A.  G.  L, 
64-6-20). 

20  Holy  Chrism  is  used  in  the  bestowal  of  the  sacrament  of  confirmation. 
It  is  a  compound  made  up  of  balm,  or  balsam,  and  olive-oil  and  is  bleased  ez- 
clusivdy  by  tbe  bishops  of  the  Church  on  Holy  Thursday. 
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Georgia  country.  Spain  would  pay  high  tribute  to  her 
Gualean  vassals.  Already  two  governors  had  done  them, 
honor.  Now,  a  clergyman  of  rank  deemed  them  not  un¬ 
worthy,  and  on  April  11,  accompanied  by  four  soldiers* 
and  well  equipped  with  interpreters^^  and  in  a  safe  boat* 
Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano  sailed  for  San  Pedro,  or 
Cumberland  Island.  The  mission  there  was  in  charge  of 
Father  Juan  Baptista  de  Capilla,  the  Franciscan  leader 
who  later  became  known  as  the  first  Provincial  of  the 
Santa  Elena  province,  of  which  the  Georgia  missions  i 
were  no  mean  part.“ 

Father  Capilla’s  flock  was  a  large  one.  The  cacica  or 
chieftainess,  Dona  Maria,  was  absent  but  her  son,  five 
subject  chieftains,  and  three  hundred  and  eight  subject 
Indians  were  confirmed  in  their  new  church  on  April  13 
and  14.  Disagreeable  weather  set  in,  and  it  was  April 
18  before  the  bishop  could  resume  his  voyage.  On  that 
date  he  sailed  for  Talaxe,  going  by  way  of  the  Inland 
Passage. 

Mission  Talaxe  was  ten  leagues  north  of  San  Pedro 
and  was  in  charge  of  Father  Diego  Delgado.  It  was 
centrally  located  on  the  mainland  up  a  “large  fresh 
water  river.”  This  location  places  Father  Delgado’s 
post  on  the  Altamaha.  Today  the  ruins  of  an  extensivS" 
Spanish  establishment  are  to  be  found  at  Elizafield,  an 
old  plantation  on  the  William  Dupont  estate  on  that  river. 
These  once  noble  but  now  ruined  tabby  structures,  con¬ 
sisting  of  octagonal  garrison  and  commodious  mission 
buildings,  mark,  no  doubt,  the  site  of  mission  Santo 
Domingo  de  Talaxe.  The  chieftain,  Don  Diego,  with  his 
brother,  Don  Mateo,  and  the  chiefs  of  Asao,  Falque, 
Alaje,  Ofulo,  Cascangue,  and  Tuque,  all  villages  in  the 
general  vicinity,  greeted  his  Grace  with  true  Gualean 

21  Difficulty  with  Indian  dialects  was  tremendous  in  La  Florida.  Even 
as  early  as  1602,  six  interpreters  were  necessary  in  or<^  to  communicate  with 
the  pacified  districts.  Not  infrequently  a  mere  creek  or  small  stream,  formed  the 
dividing  line  between  two  peoples.  In  the  case  of  Guale  and  San  Pedro,  Ballenas 
or  St.  Andrews  Sound,  appears  to  have  been  the  separatinK  waters  in  1606. 

22  In  1612  the  northern  mainland  was  create  into  a  separate  missionary 
province  nnder  the  name  and  patronase  of  Santa  Elena  with/  provincial  head¬ 
quarters  at  Havana. 
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/  hospitality.  Fields  were  gleaned  and  granaries  were 
'  searched  for  choice  foods  which  readily  found  their  way 
to  the  banqueting  board,  amidst  much  merry-making. 
The  Cuban  bishop  deemed  himself  duly  entertained. 

\  Material  Wants  satisfied,  Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano 
then  turned  to  his  official  duties. 

The  confirmation  list  was  a  long  one.  It  numbered 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  names,  clear  evidence  that 
^  Father  Delgado’s  spiritual  labors  had  borne  a  rich  har- 
’‘  vest.  His  flock  was  scattered,  many  of  the  neophytes 
were  out  on  “their  farms,”  and  so  it  became  necessary 
Vxt»' #  for  the  bishop  to  wait  over  one  day  until  the  Indians 
“could  be  assembled.”  This  situation  also  necessitated 
two  confirmation  services.  It  was  April  24  before  his 
Lordship  had  completed  his  duties  and  was  ready  to  de¬ 
part  from  Talaxe. 

The  expedition  now  was  joined  by  Father  Delgado 
and  immediately  got  under  way.  For  two  days  the  route 
led  northward  through  the  meandering  channels  of  the 
Georgia  seaways.  This  voyage  beggars  description.  An 
April  day  is  always  glorious;  an  April  day  on  Georgia 
waters,  jade  toned  and  under  flecked  with  a  swirl  of 
f’-v  I*  [(,  powdered  gold,  breathes  the  silent  beauty  of  The  Omnis¬ 
cient.  Only  one  who  has  cruised  those  intricate  winding 
passages,  astir  with  bounteous  wild  life  and  flanked  on 
either  side  by  immeasurable  stretches  of  marsh  and  main, 
can  ever  know  the  emotion  of  our  Caribbean  visitor.  In¬ 
tent  upon  his  spiritual  errand  the  good  bishop  must  have 
f  gloried  in  the  sweep  and  scope  and  drive  of  the  crystal 
spray  that  lashed  the  sides  of  his  craft  as  his  bronze- 
backed  oarsmen  pushed  onward  to  the  north.  Two  days 
of  hard  travel  brought  the  company  to  anchor  at  a  main¬ 
land  town,  the  residence  of  Chief  Tupiqui  and  Mico  Es- 
pogache.  This  settlement  lay  only  about  six  leagues 
northward  beyond  Talaxe.  Its  old  site  therefore,  would 
be  estimated  roughly  to  be  fifteen  or  eighteen  miles  from 
the  south  fork  of  the  Altamaha  . 


► 
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Today  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  old  Spanish  mission, 
cdsa  fuerte,  monastery  buildings  and  circular  well,  are 
to  be  found  on  Pease  Creek  on  the  Lewis  Crum  estate  ^ 
known  as  “The  Thicket”  or  the  “Mansfield  Place.”  This 
location  dominates  the  marshes  of  McIntosh  County  and 
gives  a  commanding  view  out  toward  the  Atlantic,  that 
embraces  Sapelo  Light  and  Wolf  and  Doboy  islands.  This 
venerable  monument  to  Spanish  rule  in  Georgia  is  one 
of  the  rarest  possessions  of  that  empire  state.  Close  to 
Mission  Tupiqui,  opening  eastward  to  the  broad  Atlantic, 
is  the  commodious  harbor  of  Doboy.  In  Spanish  days  it 
was  designated  as  the  bar  of  Espogue.  Tliis  similarity 
of  names — Espogue  and  Espogache,  suggests  the  proba-  , 
bility  of  an  immediate  or  near  location  for  the  residence  . 
of  the  mico  of  that  name.*’  * 

Tupiqui  was  without  a  resident  friar.  Father  Del,- 
gado,  however,  had  visited  that  establishment  and  labor-\ 
ed  with  her  instruction.  As  a  result  the  natives  looked  ^ 
upon  him  as  their  father  confessor.  There  the  friar 
found  himself  greeted  by  a  large  following  who  rushed 
down  the  embankment  to  welcome  him  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Prominent  among  the  chieftains  assembled  to  i 
greet  the  bishop’s  company  were  the  lords  of  Fasquiche,  / 
Zapala,  Espogue,  and  Tuguepi. 

'The  red  men  were  gracious  hosts.  Elscorting  their 
guests  to  a  palm-thatched  building,  they  bade  them  wel¬ 
come.  Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano  responded  to  the  cor¬ 
dial  reception.  With  the  aid  of  his  interpreters  he  ex¬ 
plained  the  reasons  for  his  presence.  He  had  been  sent 
by  his  Majesty  Philip  III  of  Spain.  It  was  that  monarch’s 
unselfish  interest  in  Guale  that  had  made  possible  the 
return  of  the  missionaries  to  labor  for  the  salvation  of 
that  land,  and  he  their  bishop,  had  come  now  to  complete 
their  restoration  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  by  the 
administration  of  the  holy  sacrament  of  confirmation.  By 

2S  In  the  earlier  documents  Esposue,  or  the  residence  of  the  mico  of  Es- 
posache,  is  desisnated  as  beinK  on  the  “island  of  Zipala”  but  at  this  date.  1604, 
it  is  on  “tierra  flrme”  most  probably  in  or  near  the  site  of  the  settlement  of 
Chief  Tnpiqui. 
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the  imposition  of  hands  he  would  beseech  for  them  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  These  gifts  as  the  bishop  prob¬ 
ably  saw  them,  were  the  seven  supernatural  virtues  of 
wisdom,  understanding,  counsel,  fortitude,  knowledge, 
godliness,  and  fear  of  the  Lord.*<  And,  having  received 
these  gifts  the  Indians  would  be  helped  to  lead  steadfast 
lives,  reflecting  in  their  labors  the  fruits  of  their  in¬ 
creased  grace,  which  would  be  manifest  by  outward 
signs  of  charity,  joy,  peace,  patience,  benignity,  good¬ 
ness,  longanimity,  mildness,  faith,  modesty,  continency, 
and  chastity 

Ere  the  bishop  ceased  his  counsel  Father  Delgado  dis¬ 
sented,  stating  that  he  came  not  as  an  agent  of  Philip  III 
but  as  a  disciple  of  his  prelate.  Wise  with  experience 
the  good  bishop  listened  gravely  to  the  young  mission¬ 
ary’s  contention  and  then,  unperturbed,  continued  with 
the  statement  that  he  was  proud  to  give  recognition  to 
the  authority  of  his  king.  The  difference  passed.  It  was 
April-time  and  that  balmy  air  in  spring  forbids  discord. 
Sweet-gum  scented  and  languorous  with  the  heavy  odors 
of  seaswept  marsh,  the  Georgia  air  soothes  the  troubled 
i  spirit  and  dispels  all  care.  On  April  27  Bishop  Cabezas 
kltamirano  “laid  his  hands”  in  solemn  supplication  upon 
fthe  brows  of  two  hundred  and  eight  baptized  converts  to 
his  Faith  and  they  received  each  one’ of  them  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  good  man  rejoiced.  Among  the 
number  confirmed  was  Tuguepi,  the  chieftain  of  the 
heathen  Salchiches,  who  with  his  wife  had  just  been  bap¬ 
tized  by  his  Grace.  The  unusual  proximity  of  the  two 
^acraments  was  due  to  emergency  and  was  justified  by 
^is  Lordship,  who  had  examined  the  supplicants. 

But  this  pastoral  visit  in  Georgia  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  There  was  one  more  mission  to  visit.  Six  leagues 
northeastward  up  the  inland  waterway  lay  the  island 
outpost  of  Guale,  northern  doctrina  in  the  year  1606. 
Leaving  the  residence  of  Mico  Espogache  on  April  29, 


24  Isa.  xi.  2,  8. 
26  GaL  V.  22,  28 
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Bishop  Cabeza  Ahamirano  dropped  anchor  at  Guale  oii\ 
April  30  and  forwarded  his  greeting  to  Father  Pedro  \ 
Ruiz,  veteran  missionary  who  was  in  command.  The  old  ] 
Guale  capital  opened  wide  her  doors.**  The  whole  dis-/ 
trict  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  Cuban  pastor  and  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  their  joy  with  merriment  and  festivity.  For 
four  days  visiting  i^os  and  their  lesser  comrades  from 
the  outlying  districts  joined  with  the  friar  and  his  happy 
flock  in  the  celebration.  Prominent  figures  in  attendance 
were  the  chieftains  from  Aluste,  Otafe,  Oculeya,  Unalca- 
pa,  Culopaba,  Talapo,  and  Chatufo.  All  these  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  Don  Diego,  leader  at  Guale. 

May  Day  was  a  gala  day — a  real  fiesta  of  the  church.  | 
For  on  that  holy  observance  dedicated  to  Our  Lady, 
Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano  gave  confirmation  to  two  j 
hundred  and  eighty-six  happy  children  of  that  Georgia 
border.  The  sorrows  and  tribulations  of  the  last  decade  1 
had  been  swept  away.  All  Guale  had  been  readmitted  to 
the  Fold.*'' 

The  dawn  of  the  golden  era  of  Spanish  Georgia  was  at 
hand,  ^or  three-quarters  of  a  century  it  continued ;  and 
then  the  Anglo-Saxon  came  up  out  of  the  Caribbean  and 
hammered  at  the  Gualean  gate.  For  a  brief  space  the  \ 
tabby  walls  held.  Then  before  a  savage  onslaught  they 
gave  way,  to  stand  throughout  the  years  mute  and  grey 
amidst  desolated  fields  and  folds,  but  still  monumental 
evidence  of  the  erstwhile  sway  of  Spain  over  that  land.** 

26  Guale  was  a  “small  island”  six  leagues,  or  about  eighteen  miles  from 
Espogache.  The  town  was  located  centrally  about  a  half  a  league,  or  a  little 
more  than  a  mile,  from  tbe  landing  place. 

27  The  first  bishop  to  minister  to  the  Georgia  region  looms  large  la  the 

American  historical  calendar  today.  According  to  Irene  A.  Wright  in  “Rescatea: 
With  Special  Inference  to  Cuba,  1699-1600,”  published  in  The  Hiepanie  Ameri¬ 
can  Hietorical  Review,  V(d.  Ill,  No.  S.  August.  1920,  Bishop  Cabeiaa  Altamirano 
was  a  worthy  frontiersman.  To  quote  from  Hiss  Wright:  “the  good  bishop  ... 
traveled  through  the  island  of  Cuba,  had  his  own  unpleasant  experiences  with 
both  pirates  and  the  ‘soulless’  among  bis  flock  at  Bayamo,  and  never  appeared 
to  greater  advantage  as  a  good  man  and  a  good  Christian  than  in  his  letters 
written  at  this  period.”  , 

28  The  bat  examples  today  of  the  tabby,  or  oyster  shell  and  lime,  eon-  { 
struetion  which  can  be  traced  to  Spanish  origin  are  to  be  found  in  McIntosh.  ' 
Glynn  and  Camden  counties.  Those  in  McIntosh  County  are  on  Sapelo  Island  on 
Bam  Creek,  and  on  the  mainland  opposite  on  Pease  Creek,  about  five  miles  east 
from  Darien.  In  Glynn  County  the  ruins  on  the  mainland  at  Elixafleld  plantation 
within  a  few  yards  Of  the  old  Altamaha-Branswiek  Canal  are  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing,  although  several  rudiments  of  tabby  structures  on  St.  Simons  Island  point  to 
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The  bishop’s  work  was  not  yet  finished,  for  mission¬ 
ary  activity  in  La  Florida  extended  south  and  west  as 
well  as  north  from  the  old  San  Agustin  capital.  There 
were  Christian  Indians  in  the  interior  province  of  Potano 
up  the  course  of  the  Rio  Dulce  awaiting  confirmation  at 
the  hands  of  Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano.  And  so,  on 
May  4,  in  pursuance  of  his  pastoral  labors,  the  bishop 
turned  the  prow  of  his  vessel  southward  from  Guale. 
Three  days  later  the  expedition  anchored  before  San 
P^ro,  on  Cumberland  Island.  A  few  hours  stopover  at 
that  mission  permitted  the  confirmation  of  a  number  of 
tardy  applicants  who  had  been  absent  ux>on  the  occasion 
pf  the  first  visitation  some  weeks  before.  Then,  the  ex¬ 
pedition  proceeded  southward  down  the  broad  waters 
'beyond  San  Pedro,  that  led  to  the  island  mission  of 
j  Father  Francisco  Pare j  a,  the  Timucuan  scholar. 

Father  Pareja’s  doctrina  was  a  large  one.  Territor- 
/ially  it  comprised  the  seaboard  area  between  the  St. 
I  Marys  and  the  St.  Johns  rivers,  which  region  was  in  a 
I  way  subordinate  to  the  Timucuan  chieftain  or  ruler  at 
\San  Pedro.  Father  Pareja’s  missionary  headquarters 
were  at^an  Juan,  or  Fort  George  Island,  and  like  good 
disciples  the  neighboring  v{sita8,'or  substations,  at  San 
JPablo,  San  Mateo,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Chinica  joined  hands 
with  San  Juan  in  rendering  homaige  to  the  leadership  of 
Saint  Peter’s  ward  where  Dona  Maria  was  now  cacica, 
or  chieftainess.  Departing  from  San  Pedro  on  May  8, 
Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano  arrived  at  San  Juan  before 


Spanish  oricin.  Further  south  in  Camden  County  on  the  mainland  about  four 
miles  from  the  town  of  St.  Marys  the  walls  and  square  columns  of  what  was  once 
the  busy  center  of  Indian  labor  and  Franciscan  activity  now  stand  silent  and 
Brey,  densely  oversTOwn  with  junxle  vine  and  bouKh.  These  once  nobie  but  now 
ruined  structures  could  be  readily  restored.  The  task  of  restoration  is  an  enviahla 
one  awaitinr  some  soul  with  vision. 

29  Father  Francisco  Pareja  was  the  well-known  authority  on  the  Timucuan 
lansuaKC  For  the  better  part  of  sixteen  years  be  devoted  his  eneivies  to  the 
mastery  of  that  speech.  The  fruits  of  his  efforts  have  been  preserved  in  Timu- 
cuan  catechisms,  manuals,  and  Krammar  that  reveal  today  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  that  Kood  man’s  labon.  Father  Pareja  was  on  Cumberland  Island  at  the  time 
of  the  Guale  uprisins  in  1S97  but  the  center  of  his  missionary  activities  was  at 
San  Juan  del  Puerto,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Johns  River,  probably  on  FL 
Georse  Island  with  adjacent  islands  and  mainland  as  vitUaa  or  substations.  There 
the  bishop  of  Cuba  found  him  in  1606.  Later  this  missionary  and  scholar  was 
Buardian  of  the  convent  of  San  Aarustln,  where  he  did  much  of  his  writins.  His 
last  days,  however,  were  spent  in  Mexico  where  he  died  in  1628. 
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nightfall.  There  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  an  assembled 
group  of  bronzed  warriors.  The  next  morning  the  bishop 
repaired  to  the  mission  church,  where  he  celebrated  a\ 
thanksgiving  Mass.  The  large  congregation  that  at-  \ 
tended  the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  the  occasion  of  joy  to  his 
Lordship.  However,  the  woeful  poverty  of  these  simple  , 
people  of  the  forest  greatly  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the 
good  man.  Many  of  the  natives  were  without  clothing, 
even  the  women  were  scantily  garbed,  and  filled  with 
compassion  the  bishop  summoned  his  attendants  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  search  through  his  equipment  for  apparel, 
wax,  bandages  and  such  articles  as  fitting  preparation  for  ' 
the  sacrament  of  confirmation.  On  May  9,  when  all  was 
in  readiness,  his  Grace  summoned  the  natives  and  be¬ 
stowed  confirmation  upon  four  hundred  and  eighty-two 
applicants  for  tha^acrament. 

The  journey  had  been  long  and  the  way  difficult. 
There  had  been  naught  to  herald  the  rank  of  the  Cuban 
visitor ;  but  on  the  border  zone  from  San  Agustin  to  the 
fringes  of  the  Savannah  River  the  land  had  been  spirits 
ually  reclaimed,  and  Bishop  {Cabezas  Altamirano  re¬ 
joiced.  With  simple  dignity  he  had  labored  in  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  field,  ministering  humbly  unto  the  “least  of  these.” 
His  episcopal  report  reveals  not  only  this  fact,  but  it  pro¬ 
claims  at  the  same  time  that  Guale  had  ibeen  duly  re¬ 
stored.  That  old  province  was  now  a  pacified  land  en¬ 
dowed  with  new  spiritual  light.  And  south  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  Sound,  in  the  neighboring  province  of  the  Timu- 
cuans  in  the  vicinity  of  Cumberland,  Amelia,  Talbot,  and 
Fort  George  islands  the  large  number  of  registered 
Christianized  natives  refieoted  the  persistent,  selfless  la¬ 
bors  of  brilliant  linguistic  scholars  whose  daily  lives  gave 
expression  to  Franciscan  ideals.*" 

so  The  paatorml  visit  of  His  Very  Reverend  Lordship.  Master  Don  Fray 
Juan  ^  las  Cabezas  Altamirano  to  the  Florida-Georyia  habitations  in  1606  has 
been  briefly  noted  by  John  Gihnary  Shea  in  the  History  «/  the  CathMe  Chmreh  tn 
the  United  Statee,  Vei.  I.  pp.  16IS.161  (New  York,  1886).  Aecordiny  to  Shea  the 
flrst  bishop  of  tte  Geoiyia  provinces  was  a  Dominican  of  no  small  capacity.  In 
fact  he  was  an  international  flyure.  Educated  at  the  University  of  Salamanca 
he  took  the  habit  of  St.  Dominie  in  1688.  Nine  years  later  he  sailed  for  Santo 
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The  Georgia  visitation  was  over.  With  eager  stroke 
Bishop  Cabezas  Attamirano  hurried  to  San  Augustin, 
where  he  arrived  on  May  12.  In  all,  the  northern  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Georgia  region  had  consumed  a  full  month. 
Yet,  other  labors  were  awaiting  him.  Other  missions 
were  calling. 

But  a  rainy  season  set  in.  Another  month  passed  be¬ 
fore  the  roads  west  of  San  Agustin  were  fit  for  travel. 
Then,  on  June  12,  Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano  resumed 
his  episcopal  journey.  A  day’s  travel  brought  him  to 
Tocoy,  an  Indian  village  five  leagues  from  San  Agustin. 
There  camp  was  made,  and  on  June  13  the  church  was 
visited  and  confirmation  services  held.  The  chieftain  of 
'^he  settlement  with  eighty-nine  of  his  subjects  received 
that  sacrament.  Two  days  later  his  lordship  arrived 
at  Antonico,  another  Indian  habitation,  twenty  leagues 
from  Tocoy.  This  portion  of  the  journey  was  made  in 
boats  “since  he  could  not  go  by  land  on  account  of  certain 
very  large  lagoons.”  Gathered  at  Antonico,  Bishop  Ca¬ 
bezas  Altamirano  found  Franciscan  missionaries,  who 
/labored  in  the  district  of  Potano,  with  the  chieftains  of 
I  the  neighboring  towns  of  Filache,  Elanogue,  Calvay,  and 
Yaocay.  These  Indians,  like  those  of  San  Juan  and 
Tocoy,  were  poor  indeed.  Again  the  bishop  provided  the 
applicants  for  confirmation  with  the  necessary  wax  and 
.  bandages.  In  all  he  confirmed  at  Antonico  “two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  persona  of  all  ages.”  His  field  labors 
were  now  completed.  There  were  no  mission  Indians 
beyond  Potano  at  this  time  and  on  July  19  the  bishop  re¬ 
turned  to  San  Agustin. 

The  pastoral  visitation  had  occupied  three  months. 
According  to  both  Bishop  Cabezas  Altamirano  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  Pedro  de  Ybarra  it  had  been  time  well  spent.  Tem¬ 
poral  and  spiritual  agencies  had  wrought  well.  The  re- 

i  Dominxo  where  he  served  as  a  profeaaor  of  theoloKT  and  from  that  post  he  waa 
despatched  as  delezate  to  Rome.  His  consecration  aa  Bishop  of  Cuba  came  in 
1608  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1610.  when  he  was  transferred  to  Guate¬ 
mala  where  he  labored  until  his  death  in  1616.  It  was  while  servins  as  bishop 
of  Cuba  that  he  made  the  visitation  to  the  northern  mainland. 
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port  drawn  up  by  his  Grace  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
restoration  of  Guale  had  been  attained;  for,  of  the  two 
thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  baptized  persons 
who  had  been  prepared  for  and  who  had  received  the  for¬ 
tifying  grace  of  confirmation,  nearly  one-half  of  them 
were  Georgia  natives.  More  than  twenty  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders  had  been  ordained  and  rendered  available 
for  mission  duty.  La  Florida’s  struggle  for  existence  /■ 
was  by  no  means  at  an  end,  but  the  way  was  brighter. 
And  leaving  benedictions  in  his  wake,  Bishop  Cabezas 
Altamirano  sailed  for  Cuba,  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  had  served  well  and  was  ready  to  go  forward  with  the 
fight  for  Cross  and  Crown,*^ 


SI  For  contemporary  accounts  and  eTalnations  of  the  pastoral  risitation 
to  the  Florida  provinces  in  1606,  consult  the  foUowins:  Carta  de  Padro  de  Tbarra 
Gobemador  de  la  Florida  a  S.  M.  suplicando  aynda  de  costas  al  Obispo  de  Cuba, 
lo  que  pretende  este  sobre  las  diezmos  y  dd  sneldo  qoe  tiena  los  sacerdotss 
(June  26,  1606]  (A.  G.  L,  64.6-9)  ;  Relacidn  eserita  en  d  fuerts  ds  San  Asustia 
por  d  Tesorero  Juan  Mendndea  Mwquds,  sobrino  de  Pero  Mendndes.  al  P.  Comi- 
eario  Generd  de  Indies  Fr.  Micud  Avensosar,  en  la  que  dmeribe  las  provlncias 
de  la  Florida,  distancias,  etc.  (A.  O.  I.,  1-1-1/19)  publtobed  in  Rnidlas  y 
Carsvia  La  Florida  Su  CoUmitaeidn  Por  Ptdro  Mondndot  Da  AaUda.  Tooao  U.  pp. 
496-609. 
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SOME  OF  THE  DRUG  CONDITIONS  DURING  THE 

WAR  BETWEEN  THE  STATES,  1861-18651 

By  Joseph  Jacobs,  Phar.  M.,  Sc.  D. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

The  Southern  people  prior  to  the  war  were  almost 
exclusively  an  agricultural  people.  The  broad  acres  of 
the  South  yearly  whitened  with  fleecy  cotton,  or  waved 
with  yellow  grain,  or  sent  forth  from  their  soil  the  cane 
and  rice  harvests,  or  pastured  the  flocks  within  their  con¬ 
fines.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  except  at  Richmond 
and  a  few  other  of  the  more  northerly  cities,  there  were 
very  few  machinery  plants,  and  the  factories  and  foun¬ 
dries  which  produced  articles  of  cotton  or  wool  or  brass 
or  iron  and  steel,  were  small  in  number  and  in  the  extent 
and  variety  of  their  productiveness.  The  splendid  water 
powers  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  Georgia  that  now  mingle 
the  music  of  their  falling  with  the  hum  and  whirr  of 
textile  mills,  wasted  over  their  rocks  as  they  ran  to  the 
sea  by  the  cotton  fields  in  the  broad,  alluvial  valleys. 
Boats  that  ran  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  were 
laden  with  the  cotton  and  wheat  of  Texas  and  the  sugar 
and  syrup  of  Louisiana  or  the  imported  products  of  the 
Mexican  Gulf  countries,  and  they  returned  freighted  with 
coal  and  iron  and  all  the  varied  manufactured  products 
of  the  North  and  East.  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  North  Car¬ 
olina  and  Virginia  were  dotted  with  granaries  and  to¬ 
bacco  barns,  and  sent  their  “cattle”  from  a  “thousand 
hills”  into  the  markets  of  the  country.  Florida  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  were  largely  engaged,  besides  in  the  production 

1  The  foUowing  authorities  hare  been  used  in  the  preparation  of  thia 
article:  Wilson’s  Rural  Eneydopaadia;  Elliott’s  Botany:  DaBow’i  Eeoistc,  1861; 
Darby’s  Botany;  lire’s  Dictionary  of  Art*.  Manufaeturaa  and  Minao;  BousinKaolt’s 
Traatiae;  M.  Borbourt’s  Abridgid  Hiatory  of  SimpU  Druga:  Thateber’s  Ditpana- 
ary;  lliehauz.  Flora  Anierieana;  Corpe’s  American  Diapontary;  Drayton’s  View 
of  South  Carolina;  Thornton’s  FamUy  Harbal;  Bell’s  Practical  Diet;  Medical  Bot¬ 
any  of  South  Carolina;  Porsbs’  Flora;  Grooms’  Cataloguo;  Fanners’  Sneydopao- 
dia:  Murray’s  Applied  Medicine;  Brown’s  Hist,  of  Jamaica;  Frances  Peyrs 
Poreher,  Reeoureee  of  Southern  Fidde  and  Foreete. 
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of  the  usual  Southern  crops,  in  fumishincr  the  fruits  of 
their  orchards  and  the  output  of  their  fisheries  to  com¬ 
merce.  The  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore  and  man¬ 
ganese  and  coal  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  and  Tennessee 
were  still  unexplored,  and  the  vast  quarries  of  Georgia 
marble  and  granite,  now  yielding  rich  profits,  were  then 
overlooked  and  unworked. 

It  can  be  imagined  that  a  territory  like  this,  unpre¬ 
pared  for  war  and  sustaining  an  ignorant  slave  popula¬ 
tion  which  amounted  to  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
numiber  of  persons,  suddenly  confronted  by  an  armed 
conflict  and  at  once  invested  by  vigorous,  watchful  and 
competent  blockading  fleets,  full  of  natural  resources, 
deficient  in  organized  industries,  rich  in  the  possession 
of  men  of  intellect  and  executive  capacity,  would  be  met 
by  a  situation  calling  forth  every  talent  and  resource  of 
its  people. 

Side  by  side  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers,  with 
the  stirring  appeals  to  patriotism  in  editorial  language 
and  poetic  meter,  were  official  orders  and  advertise¬ 
ments  ;  and  scientific  and  literary  men  vied  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  publishing  suggestions  and  hints  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  processes  that  would  be  useful  in  directing  the 
minds  of  the  people  toward  solving  the  problems  of  sup¬ 
plying  necessary  munitions  of  war  and  all  the  articles 
for  camp  and  field  and  hospital  and  household  use. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  property  and 
of  the  whole  labor  system  of  the  South  with  its  attendant 
losses,  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  effects  of  that  war 
may  be  gathered  by  reciting  a  few  facts  from  official 
data. 

Eleven  out  of  the  thirty-four  States  seceded.  The 
men  of  military  age  from  eighteen  to  forty-five  on  the 
Southern  side  numbered  1,064,193,  including  lame,  halt 
and  blind,  etc.  On  the  Union  side  were  more  than  four 
to  one,  or  4,559,892,  not  estimating  monthly  accessions 
from  the  world  at  large.  In  enlisted  men  the  numbers 
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were,  for  the  South,  600,000;  for  the  North,  2,865,000. 
The  slave  States  of  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  gave  to  the  Union  300,000  men. 
Thus  there  were  in  the  field  four  armies  of  the  North, 
each  as  large  as  the  entire  Confederate  forces,  not  in¬ 
cluding  the  300,000  men  contributed  by  the  slave  States. 

In  numbers  the  Federal  loss  was  67,058  killed  and 
43,012  died  of  wounds;  of  Confederates,  53,873  were 
killed,  and  194,026  was  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  fields  of  battle.  More  than  one-third  of  the  Con¬ 
federates  were  confided  to  the  surgeons,  besides  the  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  of  war. 

The  Confederate  government,  immediately  after  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government  at  Montgomery, 
was  confronted  by  strong  facts  and  large  figures  as  to 
supplies  for  the  different  departments.  Agents  were 
sent  at  once  to  Europe^  most  of  whom  were  in  London, 
and  where  they  established  a  weekly  newspaper,  with 
local  correspondents  in  nearly  every  southern  town  from 
Virginia  to  Texas.  Instructions  were  given  that,  as 
there  were  only  two  sources  of  supply,  capture  and  block¬ 
ade  running,  importance  was  to  be  given  to  securing  first, 
arms  and  ammunition ;  second,  clothing,  including  boots, 
shoes  and  hats;  third,  drugs  and  chemicals,  such  as  were 
most  pressingly  needed,  as  quinine,  chloroform,  ether, 
opium,  morphine,  rhubarb,  etc.  These  agents  were  in¬ 
structed  to  see  that  all  blockade  runners  or  any  transport 
ships,  barks  or  brigentines,  that  were  clearing  for  South¬ 
ern  ports  for  cargoes  of  cotton  or  niaval  stores,  were 
loaded  with  the  above  enumerated  articles;  the  cargoes 
to  be  consigned  to  individiuals,  firms  or  agents  of  the 
government  at  any  i)ort  to  which  they  cleared. 

At  the  outset  of  the  struggle  the  question  of  drugs 
and  medicines  was  thus  third  in  importance,  and  the 
druggists  of  the  South  had  either  to  manufacture  what 
they  could  from  native  barks  and  leaves  and  herbs  and 
roots,  or  purchase  at  Southern  points  such  supplies  as  the 
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blockade  runners  brought  in  that  were  not  intended  for 
the  government.  In  most  cases  these  cargoes  were  of¬ 
fered  at  auction.  This  was  a  custom  at  Galveston,  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Charle^'ton,  Pensacola,  Savannah  and 
Wilmington.  The  gulf  cities  received  large  supplies 
from  Cuba;  while  in  Texas  there  was  almost  a  contin¬ 
uous  train  of  contrabanders,  or  smugglers  bringing 
goods  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  Mexico,  but  not  much 
of  this  was  medicine. 

As  to  capture,  while  the  army  frequently  captured 
the  wagon  trains  of  the  enemy,  thus  obtaining  some  sup. 
plies  of  medicines  and  surgical  appliances,  these  were 
barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  most  distressing  needs  in 
the  army ;  so,  it  may  be  seen  that  home  manufacture  and 
blockade  running  were  the  only  source  of  supply  during 
nearly  four  years  for  between  six  and  seven  millions  of 
people. 

The  interior  towns  suffered  most;  such  places  as 
Jackson,  Meridian,  Columbus  and  Aberdeen,  in  Missis¬ 
sippi;  Selma,  Montgomery,  Eufaula,  Huntsville,  in  Ala¬ 
bama  ;  Albany,  Columbus,  Macon,  Augusta,  Athens, 
Rome  and  Atlanta,  in  Georgia;  Spartanburg,  Greenville 
and  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina;  Fayetteville,  Golds¬ 
boro,  Raleigh,  Statesville  and  Charlotte,  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  and  Danville,  Lynchburg,  Petersburg  and  Rich¬ 
mond  in  Virginia.  In  nearly  all  of  these  towns  one  or 
more  druggii^  manufactured  from  stock  on  hand  of 
roots,  herbs  and  barks,  or  from  home  supply  of  such 
medical  plants  as  he  could  secure,  tinctures  and  like 
preparations. 

The  supply  of  whisky  was  not  so  short  as  that  of 
medicines.  The  so-called  “moonshiners”  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  Geor¬ 
gia  kept  their  stills  (often  made  of  gum  logs)  running 
night  and  day,  and  could  find  a  ready  sale  for  all  they 
produced.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  tax  was  placed  on 
whisky.  In  New  Orleans  rum  was  made  from  molasses. 
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one  distillery  turning  out  over  one  hundred  barrels  of 
this  product  every  day  for  over  a  year. 

Amongst  the  scarcest  articles  in  a  drug  store  in  those 
days  were  paper,  twine  and  corks.  Some  of  the  stores 
obtained  old  life  preservers  from  abandoned  river  boats 
and  got  a  supply,  thus,  of  hand-cut  stoppers.  Various 
fabrics  were  pressed  together  for  small  Uppers,  and 
for  large  bottles,  demijohns  and  jugs,  different  sized 
corn-cobs  commanded  the  same  price  as  XXX  corks  do 
today.  In  the  museums  of  New  York,  Washington  and 
Chicago,  can  be  seen  some  of  the  specimens  of  attempts 
to  manufacture  glass  bottles  in  Louisiana,  Alabama  and 
South  Carolina. 

In  the  interior  districts  and  small  villages  the  coun¬ 
try  doctors  returned  to  first  principles  and  to  the  use 
of  the  plants  of  the  fields  and  forests ;  and  these  agencies 
were  about  all  they  had  to  rely  on,  outside  of  whisky  and 
a  little  quinine,  the  latter  frequently  at  $100  an  ounce. 

According  to  an  interview  of  an  old  Confederate  sur¬ 
geon:  “During  the  early  part  of  the  war  I  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  railroad  hospital  in  a  small  town  where 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  medicine  at  almost  any  cost, 
and  as  I  had  my  little  hospital  crowded  nearly  all  the 
time,  both  with  employes  of  the  road  and  wounded  and 
sick  soldiers,  afflicted  with  various  diseases  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds  and  injuries,  and  being  also  engaged  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  it  naturally  followed  that  my  mind  was  se¬ 
verely  taxed  in  order  to  supply  remedies  and  substitutes 
to  meet  the  demands  of  such  varied  practice.  I  perused 
my  Dispensatory  and  called  into  requisition  an  old  ‘Bot¬ 
anic  Practice’  that  had  been  handed  down  as  a  relic  of 
the  past,  but  from  which  I  confess  to  have  received  val¬ 
uable  aid  and  very  many  useful  hints  in  regard  to  the 
medical  virtues  of  our  native  plants.  I  give  you  the  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  from  a  record  I  kept  of  the  patients  treated, 
and  the  remedies  I  used,  and  the  principal  substances  I 
resorted  to. 
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“Of  that  large  class  of  medicines,  so  useful  in  surgery 
and  so  much  in  demand  in  war  times,  called  antiseptics, 
most  of  them,  I  may  say,  have  been  discovered  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to  surgical  use  since  our  war.  In  fact,  I  had 
but  little  else  at  my  command  except  the  cold-water 
dressing  for  wounds.  From  experiment  I  learned  to  im¬ 
prove  on  the  plain  old  method,  as  I  think,  by  employing 
a  decoction  of  red-oak  bark  added  to  the  water,  which 
acted  as  a  disinfectant,  and  by  its  stimulating  and 
astringent  properties  promoted  the  healing  process.  1 
also  used  a  weak  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  sckla,  which 
1  found  beneficial  in  the  suppurative  stages.  When  emol¬ 
lients  were  indicated,  I  used  slippery  elm  and  wahoo  root 
bark,  and  solution  of  common  salt  often  helped.  In  case 
of  great  pain  I  employed  poppy  heads,  nightshade  and 
stramonium. 

“I  had  a  numiber  of  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  I 
would  give  strong  boneset  tea,  warm,  imtil  free  vomiting 
was  produced,  and  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  I  used,  dur¬ 
ing  the  intermissions,  butterfly  roots  or  pleurisy  root 
tea,  which  would  nearly  always  cut  short  the  fabrile 
stage.” 

“Remittent  or  bilious  fevers  were  treated  much  the 
same  way,  except  that  I  invariably  gave  good  doses  of 
mandrake  tea  in  the  beginning.  White  ash  root  or  prick¬ 
ly  ash  root  was  often  given  in  these  fevers  to  advant¬ 
age,  using  always  the  butterfly-root  tea  in  the  febrile 
stage.  Virginia  snake-root,  yellow  root,  or  Sampson’s 
snake-root  acted  nearly  as  well,  but  I  preferred  the  other. 
If  I  could  have  obtained  blue  mass  or  calomel  I  would 
have  begun  treatment  with  a  dose  or  two  of  that,  but 
none  were  to  be  had. 

“Mayapple  root  or  peach-tree  leaves  made  into  a 
strong  tea  and  drank  warm  would  act  on  the  bowels  as 
certainly  as  senna ;  but  with  children,  where  too  much  tea 
is  not  desirable,  I  often  gave  beef’s  feet  oil,  hogs’  feet  oil, 
or  even  lard  heated  with  syrup. 
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“In  cases  of  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  catarrhal  fevers, 
etc.,  I  made  local  applications  of  mustard  seed  or  leaves, 
stramonium  leaves,  hickory  leaves,  pepper,  etc.,  warm, 
and  gave  alternately  buitterfly-root  and  sanguinaria,  and 
continued  to  slightly  nauseating,  from  day  to  day  (no 
need  of  anything  else).  The  two  last-named  remedies 
took  the  place  of  Dover’s  powder,  quinine  and  all  other 
diaphoretics,  febrifuges  and  arterial  sedatives. 

“Phytolacca  or  poke  was  another  favorite  remedy — 
the  tincture,  when  alcohol  or  whisky  could  be  obtained; 
otherwise,  tea  of  root  or  berries.  I  used  in  all  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism  or  neuralgia,  enlarged  glands,  scrof¬ 
ula,  syphilis,  and  all  cases  requiring  alteratives,  often 
combined  with  American  sarsaparilla  root,  sassafras, 
alder  and  prickly  ash. 

“Female  complaints  gave  me  some  trouble,  but  I  soon 
learned  the  use  of  black  haw,  squaw-weed,  partridge 
berry,  etc.  I  had  been  taught  in  the  old  text-books  that 
opiates  in  large  doses  would  control  some  cases  of  threat¬ 
ened  abortion,  when  the  patient  Tiad  not  lost  too  much 
from  hemorrhage.  I  found  that  the  black  haw  root  tea 
would  absolutely  stop  this  tendency,  not  only  in  cases 
where  there  was  but  little  hemorrhage,  but  where  large 
quantities  had  passed,  and  would  relieve  the  most  severe 
case  of  dysmenorrhoea,  especially  when  combined  with 
squaw-weed,  partridge  berry  or  red  shank. 

“In  stomach  and  bowel  diseases  I  found  but  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  plenty  of  siibstitutes  for  opiates, 
astringents  and  the  like;  in  fact,  I  believe  that  an  all¬ 
wise  Providence  has  especially  provided  the  best  anti¬ 
dotes  in  creation  on  the  hills  and  dales,  and  by  the  vales 
and  streams  of  our  own  Southland.  In  ordinary  loose- 
nessj  of  bowels  or  diarrhoea  I  gave  an  infusion  of  rasp¬ 
berry  leaves  or  whortleberry  leaves  (both  of  which  act 
finely  on  the  kidneys  and  bladder).  Where  there  was 
nausea  or  sick  stomach,  handful  of  peach-tree  leaves 
steeped  in  water  and  drank  will  setlSe  it,  or  what  is  per- 
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haps  better,  the  kernels  of  two  or  three  seeds  cracked 
and  cold  water  drank  off  of  them.  If  stronger  astringent 
is  necessary,  the  inner  bark  of  red  oak,  blackberry  or 
dewberry  root  tea,  or  red  shank  root,  are  sure  remedies. 

“Agrimony  tea,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  nut-gall  or 
ink-ball  made  into  what,  from  its  color,  I  called  black 
wash  (made  by  squeezing  the  juice  out  and  adding  a  lit¬ 
tle  copperas).  This  black  wash  is  not  only  a  splendid 
ink,  but  is  a  destroyer  of  syphilitic  sores,  warts,  corns, 
ringworms,  and  old  ulcers  and  excrescences  of  nearly 
every  kind,  weakened  properly,  it  is  good  in  obstinate 
bowel  diseases,  and  can  be  used  as  an  injection  in  gon¬ 
orrhea,  gleet,  etc.  Silk  weed  root  put  in  whisky  and 
drank,  giving  at  the  same  time  pills  of  rosin  from  the 
pine  tree,  with  very  small  pieces  of  blue  vitriol,  will  cure 
obstinate  cases  of  gonorrhea,  and  is  a  substitute  for  co¬ 
paiba,  cubebs,  etc. 

raised  lobelia  from  the  seed,  and  found  it  to  be  a 
reliable  emetic,  useful  in  cough  medicines,  croup  and 
asthma.  I  have  relieved  asthma  with  lobelia  and  by 
smoking  stramonium  leaves.  We,  of  course,  used  tur¬ 
pentine  as  an  adjunct  in  all  cases  where  indicated,  which 
is  the  case  in  very  many  diseases,  and  in  many  a  positive 
curative  agent. 

“Onions  and  garlic  were  useful  as  poultices  in  neariy 
all  glandular  enlargements,  as  are  also  poke-root,  celery, 
pepper,  parsley,  sage,  thyme,  rue  and  other  garden  prod¬ 
ucts.  Many  of  the  latter  were  used  for  diseases  of  wom¬ 
en  and  children. 

“White  sumac,  red  elm,  prickly  ash,  and  poke,  will 
in  connection  with  black  wash  cure  recent  cases  of  syph¬ 
ilis.  It  will  also  cure  many  cases  of  chronic  rheuma¬ 
tism.  Peach-tree  leaves  and  Sampson’s  snake-root  will 
cure  most  cases  of  incipient  dyspepsia.  Gargle  made  of 
sage  and  honey  will  cure  most  cases  of  sore  throat,  ton- 
silitis,  etc. 

“For  infants,  calamus,  catnip  and  soot  tea  are  better 
than  soothing  syrup  with  opiates.” 
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Nearly  every  old  practitioner  in  the  South,  .today,  is 
full  of  such  reminiscences  as  the  foregoing. 

Notwitheitanding  the  restrictions  on  interstate  com¬ 
merce  and  the  almost  exclusive  reliance  on  blockade  run¬ 
ners  for  supplies,  many  druggists  in  these  Southern 
towns  and  cities  displayed  much  ingenuity  in  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  stocks,  bought  at  auction  at  the  seaports. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Metcalf,  of  Montgomery,  Ala,,  re¬ 
lates  that  he  attended  an  auction  sale  at  Mobile  on  one 
occasion  ,and,  arriving  late,  found  the  cargo  aH  soM  ex¬ 
cept  cod-liver  oil  and  beeswax,  which  he  succeeded  in 
purchasing.  His  two  barrels  of  cod-liver  oil  and  600  lbs. 
of  beeswax  were  immediately  reshipped  to  Montgomery 
on  the  Alabama  River.  Filling  every  shape  and  size 
bottle  to  be  found,  and  placing  a  judicious  advertisement 
in  the  papers,  he  was  enabled  to  sell  the  oil,  but  what  to 
do  with  the  beeswax  was  a  puzzler.  Discovering  a  set 
of  candle-mouilds  and  using  cotton  yam  as  a  wick,  he  ran 
the  entire  mass  into  candles  and  succeeded  in  selling  the 
whole  stock. 

Nashville  fell  early  in  the  action,  and  there  was  but 
little  suffering  there  on  account  of  failure  to  obtain  med¬ 
ical  supplies.  One  incident  is  related  there  showing  the 
shrewdness  of  druggists  at  Nashville.  When  it  became 
known  that  all  the  manufacturing  enterprises  would  be 
blown  up  on  the  evacuation  of  the  town,  a  shrewd  drug¬ 
gist  went  around  and  succeeded  in  buying  all  the  window 
glass  in  town.  Three  days  later  the  explosions,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Confederates  broke  one-half  the  window 
glass  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  S.  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  his 
corner  in  window  glass. 

Various  small  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture 
chemicals  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. ;  Greenville,  S.  C. ;  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  and  Milledgeville  and  Macon,  Georgia,  but  out¬ 
side  of  producing  a  few  gun-caps  and  nitre  for  making 
gunpowder  and  a  few  carboys  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
charging  the  torpedoes  in  Charleston  harbor,  very  little 
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was  accomplished.  Later  on  some  small  manufactuTin^r 
was  done  at  Richmond  and  Charlotte,  but,  owing  to  the 
want  of  machinery  and  proper  apparatus,  little  was 
achieved.  A  blockade  runner  brought  into  Wilmington, 
N.  C.,  a  supply  of  apparatus  for  making  sulphuric  acdd, 
which  arrived  only  a  few  days  before  the  city  fell.  Much 
might  have  been  accomplished  with  this  but  for  the  fall 
of  Wilmington,  as  the  plant  was  said  to  be  hrst-clasB. 

The  excessive  high  price  of  quinine  made  its  handling 
a  profitable  employment.  Almost  every  means  known  to 
human  ingenuity  was  employed  to  smuggle  it  through 
the  lines.  Small  packages  were  placed  in  letters,  which 
the  Adams  Express  Company  would  guarantee  for  the 
sum  of  $2.00  to  deliver  to  the  post-office  authorities  at 
some  point  in  the  Confederacy.  Officers  speculated  in  it, 
buying  and  selling  until  this  created  a  scandal  almost 
equal  to  that  of  speculating  in  cotton,  and  it  was  finally 
■topped  by  a  strong  proclamation. 

A  large  contraband  trade  was  carried  on  by  an  almost 
continuous  line  of  house^boats  floating  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  When  opposite  Memphis  the  goods  were  either 
sent  in  at  night  or  into  the  interior  of  Arkansas,  where 
trusty  parties  soon  disposed  of  the  stock.  The  great  bulk 
of  this  trade  was  sent  out  by  tradeirs  and  speculators  in 
Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Cairo,  Ill.,  and  their  main  points  of 
operation  were  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Helena,  Ark. ;  Napoleon, 
Ark.,  and  Greenville,  Miss.  In  regard  to  Napoleon,  very 
few  of  this  generation  ever  heard  of  the  town,  nor  can 
it  be  found  on  the  maps  of  the  present  day;  yet  in  war 
time  Napoleon,  Arkansas,  was  a  town  of  nearly  3,000 
people,  well  built  with  brick  business  houses,  and  con¬ 
tained  a  large  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  built  of  brick ;  and 
situated  as  it  was  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  it  was  at  one  time  a  rival  of  Memphis 
for  trade.  This  village  was  entirely  destroyed  by  flood 
in  1869  or  1870 ;  the  last  vestige  of  the  large  Marine  Hos- 
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pital  was  carried  into  the  Mississippi  River  in  1874,  and 
today  there  is  not  a  human  haibitation  left  to  show  where 
Napoleon  once  flourished. 

In  such  conditions  as  these,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  every  kind  of  makeshift  and  substitution  had  to  be 
resorted  to  in  the  field,  in  the  drug  store,  and  upon  the 
farms  and  in  the  household. 

Many  times  the  Confederate  soldier  marched  and 
camped  and  fought  on  half  rations.  The  full  ration  was 
meagre  enough.  As  prescribed,  it  was  as  follows :  %  lb. 
of  pork  or  bacon,  or  %  lb.  fresh  beef,  18  ounces  bread 
or  flour,  or  1%  lbs.  corn  meal.  On  campaigns  or  marches 
or  on  transports  the  ration  of  hard  bread  was  one  pound. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  economy  that 
was  enjoined  in  the  matter  of  supplying  general  and  post 
hospitals,  the  amounts  stated  being  quantities  for  one 
year  for  one  thousand  troops;  Acetic  acid,  5  lbs.,  arsenic, 
5  ozs. ;  muriatic  acid,  8  lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  8  lbs. ;  tar¬ 
taric  acid,  16  lbs. ;  sulphuric  ether,  16  lbs. ;  alcohol,  192 
pint  bottles;  ammonia,  5  lbs.;  nitrate  of  silver,  8  ozs.; 
assafoetida,  32  ozs.;  camphor,  16  lbs.;  catechu,  5  lbs.; 
cerae  albae,  16  lbs. ;  chloroforom,  8  lbs. ;  copaiba,  40  lbs. ; 
creosote,  16  ozs. ;  adhesive  plaster,  40  yds. ;  extract  bella¬ 
donna,  16  ozs.;  buchu,  8  lbs.;  columbae,  8  lbs.;  gentian, 
8  lbs.;  glycyrrhiza,  48  lbs.;  hyoscyamus,  16  ozs.;  rhel, 
8  lbs.;  sarsaparilla,  16  lbs.;  senna,  8  lbs.;  valerian,  64 
ozs. ;  mercuric  chloride,  5  ozs. ;  iodine,  16  ozs. ;  ammonia, 
32  lbs.;  carbonate  magnesia,  5  lbs.;  sulphate  morphia, 
16  drs.;  myrrh,  5  lbs.;  opium,  5  lbs.;  ether,  5  lbs.;  jalap, 
32  ozs. ;  cantharides,  16  ozs. ;  aloes,  32  ozs. ;  sulphate  qui¬ 
nine,  80  to  160  ozs.;  sugar,  160  lbs.;  strychnia,  8  drs.; 
digitalis,  32  ozs.;  unguenti  hydrag,  8  lbs. 

The  same  sparse  quantities  were  applicable  in  hos¬ 
pital  stores’  regulations  and  in  the  matter  of  surgical 
instruments,  books,  bedding,  furniture,  dressings,  etc., 
and  on  the  blanks  furnished  was  printed  the  following: 
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“It  is  urged  that  medical  officers  make  requisition  for 
such  medicines  only  in  the  following  table  as  are  deemed 
indispensable.” 

Dr.  J.  Julian  Chisholm,  professor  of  surgery  in  the 
medical  college  of  South  Carolina,  published  in  1861  his 
“Manual  of  Military  Surgery  for  the  Use  of  the  Surgeons 
in  the  Confederate  Army.”  This  book  was  widely  used, 
and  was  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  war  surgery, 
containing  as  it  does,  a  most  exhaustive  collection  of 
hints  and  instructions  relative  to  the  treatment  of  sick  or 
wounded  men  in  camp,  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the 
hospital.  In  his  preface  he  says  (in  part),  as  follows: 
“As  our  entire  army  is  made  up  of  volunteers  from  every 
walk  of  life,  so  we  find  the  surgical  staff  of  the  army 
composed  of  physicians  without  surgical  experience. 
Most  of  those  who  compose  the  staff  were  general  prac¬ 
titioners,  whose  country  circuit  gave  them  but  little  surg¬ 
ery  and  seldom  presented  a  gun-shot  wound.  Moreover, 
as  our  country  had  been  enjoying  an  uninterrupted  state 
of  peace,  the  collecting  of  large  'bodies  of  men  and  re¬ 
taining  them  in  health,  or  the  hygiene  of  armies,  had 
been  a  study  without  object  and  therefore  of  little 
interest.” 

From  my  friend,  the  late  J.  F.  B.  Lillard,  of  New 
York,  I  learn  the  following  names  of  some  druggists  who 
were  in  business  at  the  South  during  those  trying  times : 
Benjamin  Ward,  of  Mobile;  H.  Metcalf,  at  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala.;  J.  A.  Lee,  New  Iberia,  La.;  N.  O.  Mior,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.;  Jno.  Ingalls,  Macon,  Ga.;  J.  J.  Shott,  Galves¬ 
ton,  Texas;  F.  S.  Duffy,  Newberp,  S.  C.;  G.  W.  Aymar, 
Charleston,  S.  C.;  S.  T.  DeMoville  and  A.  H.  Roscoe, 
Nashville,  Tenn.;  Robert  Carter,  Columbus,  Ga.;  A.  Solo¬ 
mons,  Savannah,  Ga. ;  C.  W.  &  H.  R.  J.  Long,  of  Athens, 
Ga. 

To  afford  an  idea  of  the  prices  ruling  in  Richmond, 
June,  1863,  I  append  the  articles  in  some  original  in¬ 
voices  purchased  by  R.  W.  Powers  from  Kent,  Paine  & 
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Co.  Some  are  as  follows:  3  boxes  ext.  logwood,  47  lbs. 
at  $4.00  per  lb.;  1  keg  Bicarb.  Soda,  112  lbs.  at  $2.75;  1 
case  brown  Windsor  Soap,  $12.75  doz.;  1  bbl.  Camphor, 
86  lbs.,  at  $20.00  a  lb.;  112  lbs.  of  blue  galls  at  $4.00  a 
lb.;  100  lbs.  tartaric  acid,  $2.25  per  lb.;  salt,  44c  lb.; 
hops,  $2.50  lbs.;  1  Cask  French  Brandy,  $52.00  gallon; 
Indian  Ink,  75c  bottle;  9  doz.  assorted  pencils,  $4.00  doz.; 
phosphorus,  $14.00  lb.;  citric  acid,  $4.50  a  lb.;  oil  pep¬ 
permint,  $16.50  a  lb. ;  Epsom  Salts,  $3,871/2  a  lb. ;  6  bot¬ 
tles  capsules,  $6.50  each;  12  pewter  syringes,  $1.25  each; 
2  boxes  blue  pills,  $6.00  each ;  1  bottle  Syr.  Ipecac,  $10.00 ; 
15  ozs.  quinine,  $22.25  oz.;  60  dr.  Morphine,  $28.00  dr.; 
blacking,  $1.40  per  box;  tallow  candles,  $2.37  lb.” 

The  late  H.  B.  Metcalf,  of  Montgomery,  wrote  in  1898 
in  part  as  follows:  ‘T  find  that  all  my  old  books  and 
papers  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  last  July.  We  were 
able  to  secure  some  drugs  and  chemicals  during  the  war 
by  attending  the  blockade  sales  at  Charleston  and  Mobile. 
We  did  not  have  to  substitute  to  a  great  extent  in  putting 
up  prescriptions — those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  supplied  at  the  sales.  We  found  great  difficulty  in 
securing  vials  and  corks,  and  were  compelled  to  use  sec¬ 
ond-hand  vials,  and  corks  made  from  the  tupelo  tree 
answered  very  well.  Prices  were,  of  course,  high,  for 
instance,  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  all  tinctures 
were  sold  at  $1.00  an  oz. ;  quinine,  $25.00  per  oz. ;  mor- 
phinee,  $10.00  per  dr.;  quinine  pills  $1.00  each,  and 
other  pills  $5.00  a  dozen.  Prescriptions  ranged  usually 
from  $5.00  to  $15.00.  Whisky  sold  at  $150.00  a  bottle. 
You  must  recollect  that  greenbacks  were  worth  about 
twenty  times  our  money,  gold  100  times.  I  imported  a 
great  many  goods  through  Evans’  Sons,  Liverpool,  and 
regret  exceedingly  I  now  have  none  of  the  invoices.” 

It  was  quite  an  industry,  I  am  told  by  an  Atlanta  lady, 
Mrs.  Marcus  A.  Bell,  for  the  country  people  to  raise 
castor  oil  beans.  The  crushed  beans  were  boiled  and  the 
oil  skimmed  off.  She  said  that  the  grandmothers  of 
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those  days  revived  the  traditions  of  Colonial  times.  They 
made  their  own  dyes  and  colorin^r  matters  from  the  roots 
and  barks  of  native  woods.  Dogwood,  sumac  and  the 
roots  of  pine  trees  were  largely  used,  and  indigo  was 
cultivated  in  the  gardens.  Instead  of  paregoric,  fennel- 
seed  tea  was  given  to  the  babies.  For  rash  they  used 
red-oak  bark  and  alum.  Goose  grease  and  sorghum,  or 
honey,  was  a  standard  remedy  for  croup,  backed  up  with 
turpentine  and  brown  sugar.  Sassafras  tea  was  given 
in  the  spring  and  fall  as  a  blood  medicine.  Adults’  colds 
were  doctored  with  horsemint  tea  and  tea  from  the  roots 
of  broom  sedge.  For  eruptions  and  impure  blood,  spice- 
wood  tea  was  given.  Wine  was  made  from  the  berries 
of  the  elder  bush.  For  diarrhoea,  roots  of  blackberry 
and  blackberry  cordial;  and  so,  also,  was  a  tea  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  rose  geranium.  Mutton  suet, 
sweet  gum  and  the  buds  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  was  a 
standard  salve  for  all  cuts  and  sores.  Balsam  cucumber 
was  widely  used  as  a  tonic,  and  was  considered  and  used 
abundantly  as  a  specific  remedy  in  bums.  Catnip,  ele¬ 
campane,  and  comfrey  root  and  pennyroyal  were  in 
every  good  housewife’s  pantry,  in  which,  also,  was  the 
indispensalble  string  of  red  peppers,  a  bag  of  sage  leaves 
and  of  “balm.”  Calamus  root  for  colic  in  babies  was  a 
common  dose.  The  best  known  standard  Georgia  tonic 
was  dogwood,  poplar  and  wild-cherry  barks,  equal  pro¬ 
portions  chipped  fine  and  put  in  whisky  and  taken  wine- 
glassful  at  meal  times ;  it  is  still  used  in  large  quantities 
from  “Yamacraw  to  Nickajack.”  In  hemorrhages,  black 
haw  root  was  commonly  used.  All  the  mustard  we  had 
was  raised  in  our  gardens. 

We  learned  from  these  experiences  that  barks  were 
best  gathered  while  the  sap  was  running,  and  when  gath¬ 
ered  the  outer  and  rougher  portion  should  be  shaved  off 
and  the  bark  cut  thinly  and  placed  in  a  good  position  in 
the  shade  to  dry;  that  roots  ought  to  be  gathered  after 
the  leaves  are  dead  in  the  fall,  or  better,  before  the  sap 
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rises ;  that  seeds  and  flowers  must  he  gathered  only  when 
fully  ripe,  and  put  in  a  nice  dry  place,  and  that  medicinal 
plants  to  be  secured  in  the  greatest  perfection  should  be 
obtained  when  in  bloom  and  carefully  dried  in  the  shade. 

I  here  append  a  list  of  substitutes  that  were  used  by 
druggists  and  physicians  during  the  war  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  in  most  of  the  instances  being  the  only  medicine  of 
the  kind  to  be  had : 

Imported  Article.  Substitute. 

Columbo,  Quassia  . .Yellow  Root. 

Spanish  Flies . Potato  bugs. 

Powdered  leaves  of  butternut. 

Jalap  . Wild  jalap. 

Wild  potato  vine. 

Fever  root. 

Aloes  . Wild  jalap 

Mulberry  bark. 

Butternut. 

Dock. 

Wild  potato  vine. 

Amer.  columbo. 

Quinine  and  Peruvian 

Bark  . Tulip  tree  bark. 

Dogwood. 

Cotton-seed  tea. 

Chestnut  root  and  bark. 
Chinquipin  root  and  bark. 
Thoroughwort. 

Spanish  oak  bark. 

Knob  grass. 

Willow  bark. 

Digitalis  . Blood-root. 

Wild  cherry. 

Pipsissiwa. 

Bugle  weed. 

Jasmine. 

Conium  . American  hemlock. 
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Imported  Article.  Substitute. 

Opium  . . . American  hemlock. 

Mother-wort. 

Sarsaparilla  _ .^..Wild  sarsaparilla. 

Soapwort. 

Yellow  parilla. 

China  briar. 

Queen’s  delight. 

Chamomile  . Dogwood. 

Flaxseed  . . Watermelon  seed. 

Gum  Arabic . . . Low  mallows. 

Apple,  pear  and  quince  gum. 
Balm. 

Watermelon  seed. 

Ergot . . . Cotton-root. 

Guaiacum  . Box-wood. 

Poke. 

Prickly-ash. 

Ipecac  . Wild  Jalap. 

Carolina  Hipps. 

Mezereon  . Prickly  ash. 

Kino  and  Catechu . Cranesbill. 

Senna  . Wild  Senna. 

Colocynth  . Alum-root. 

Tannin  . Smooth  Sumac. 

Olive  Oil . Peanut  oil. 

Beech-nut  oil. 

Cotton-seed  oil. 

Laudanum  . Hops. 

Motherwort. 

Bougies  . Slippery  elm  bark. 

Corks . Black  gum  roots. 

Tupelo  wood. 

Corn-cobs. 

Allspice  . . . Spice-bush. 

Pink  root . Cardinal  flower. 

Assafoetida  . Wild  Chamomile. 
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Imported  Article.  Substitute. 

Calomel  . Dandelion. 

Pleurisy  root. 

Butterfly  weed. 

Belladonna  and 

Hyoscyamus  . Jamestown  weed. 

Valerian  . Lady’s  Slipper. 

Cokhicum . . Indian  Poke. 

From  various  physicians,  my  mother  and  other  ob¬ 
serving  women  who  went  through  the  struggle,  and  from 
old  Confederate  magazines  and  books  and  newspapers,  I 
have  gathered  the  following  data  in  reference  to  peculiar 
and  unusual  uses  of  articles  that  are  incident  to  our 
trade,  that  seemed  to  be  more  or  less  general  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  South  by  physicians,  druggists  and  in  the 
Confederate  households. 

Wood  anemone  was  employed  as  a  vesicatory  in  re¬ 
moving  corns  from  the  feet.  Powdered  may-apple  mixed 
with  resin  was  used  as  a  caustic  in  treating  horses,  the 
farriers  using  it  for  escharotic  purposes. 

On  the  farms  the  juice  of  the  pulp  of  the  maypop 
seeds  was  made  into  a  summer  drink  in  place  of  lemon¬ 
ade.  Powdered  blood-root,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  made  a 
powerful  sternutatory  and  was  applied  as  an  escharotic 
to  fungous  flesh.  Pond-lily  poultice  was  extensively  ap¬ 
plied  to  ulcers.  Button  snakeroot,  or  globe  flower,  was 
used  largely  as  an  expectorant  and  diuretic.  Toothache 
bark  (aralia  spinosa)  was  used  to  allay  pain  caused  by 
carious  teeth,  and  in  South  Carolina  the  negroes  relied 
on  it  almost  exclusively  for  rattlesnake  bites.  Side¬ 
saddle  or  flycatcher  was  used  in  the  various  forma  of 
dyspepsia.  Ink  was  made  from  the  rind  of  the  pome¬ 
granate  fruit  and  from  poke  berries.  Where  during 
convalescence  an  astringent  tonic  waa  indicated,  dogwood 
supplied  the  need.  This,  with  the  blackberry  and  gen¬ 
tians  and  pipsissiwa  as  tonics  and  diuretics,  and  sweet 
gum,  and  sassafras  for  mucilaginous  and  aromatic  prop- 
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erties,  and  wild  jalap  as  a  cathartic,  supplied  the  sur¬ 
geons  in  camp  with  easily  procurable  medicinal  plants, 
which  proved  sufficient  in  many  times  of  need. 

The  bark  of  the  dogwood  and  swamp  willow  was 
mixed  with  tobacco  for  smoking.  Watermelon  juice  was 
made  into  a  syrup,  and  the  rind  into  preserves.  The  seed 
of  the  watermelon  and  those  of  the  gourd  were  used  as  a 
diuretic.  Gourd  rind  was  used  as  mould  for  buttons. 
The  ladies  of  St.  John’s  Parish,  S.  C.,  used  prickly  pear 
for  hardening  tallow  in  candle  making,  one  pound  to 
four  pounds  of  tallow  taking  the  place  of  wax.  The  hand¬ 
leaved  violet  formed  an  emollient  application.  Red  maple 
made  an  astringent  wash. 

Buckeye  lotion  was  used  for  gangrenous  ulcers,  and 
by  some  for  the  toothache. 

Among  the  substitutes  for  coffee,  at  home  and  in 
camp,  the  following  were  a  part:  Rye,  parched  okra 
seeds,  cotton  seeds,  parched  sweet  corn,  hominy,  parched 
sweet  potatoes,  peanuts. 

Cotton-seed  decoction  was  used  for  inflammation  in 
mucous  passages.  The  roots  of  the  cotton  plant  were 
employed  in  asthma,  and  by  the  negroes  as  an  abortant. 
Soap  was  made  from  cotton-seed  by  treating  them  direct 
with  lye. 

Among  the  substitutes  for  tea  were  Ceanothus  Amer- 
icanus,  known  as  red  shank,  or  New  Jersey  tea,  and  holly 
leaves  and  blackberry  and  raspberry  leaves  and  rose 
leaves. 

The  Amelia  azedarach  (China  berry)  furnished  some 
valuable  uses.  The  ripe  berries  were  employed  in  mak¬ 
ing  whisky ;  the  bark  of  the  root  used  as  an  anthelmin¬ 
tic.  The  leaves  were  said  to  prevent  “botts”  in  horses, 
and  were  used  to  pack  with  dried  fruits  to  preserve  them 
from  ravages  of  insects.  A  soap  was  made  from  the 
berries,  called  “Poor  Man’s  Soap.’’ 

The  ox-eyed  daisy  was  used  in  place  of  Persian  insect 
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powder  and  insecticide  used  as  far  back  as  1857.  In  the 
country,  fresh  elderberry  leaves  were  laid  near  the  head 
of  a  bed-ridden  person  to  keep  away  flies. 

In  the  households  and  on  the  farms  many  interesting 
expedients  were  resorted  to.  The  newspapers  were  full 
of  directions  about  soap-making  and  for  preparing  and 
obtaining  the  materials.  The  Richmond  Dispatch  and 
Wilmington  Journal  published  minute  directions  for 
making  soda  from  sea  weed  and  corn-cobs,  and  recipes 
for  making  soaps. 

Blackberry  and  elderberry  wines  were  used  almost 
exclusively  as  a  substitute  for  foreign  wines.  All  the 
newspapers  published  recipes  for  making  these  wines, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  housewife  in  the  South  who  does 
not  know  how  to  make  them. 

In  the  Mobile  Register  I  find  the  following:  “To 
alleviate  the  suffering  and  perhaps  save  the  lives  of  many 
of  our  soldiers,  when  sickness  may  be  traced  to  the  use 
of  unwholesome  water  in  limestone  regions,  blackberry 
cordial  is  recommended.  The  following  is  a  good  receipt : 
Bruise  the  berries  and  strain  through  a  bag;  to  each 
quart  of  juice  add  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  a  heaped 
teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon,  the  same  of  cloves, 
and  a  grated  nutmeg;  boil  these  twenty  minutes,  skim¬ 
ming  well.  When  cool,  add  half  pint  of  brandy  for  each 
quart,  or  add  good  whisky.” 

A  decoction  of  the  blackberry  root  and  the  rind  of 
the  pomegranate  fruit  boiled  in  milk  was  a  common  rem¬ 
edy  in  diarrhoea. 

The  roots  and  leaves  of  the  cocklelburr  were  consid¬ 
ered  serviceable  in  passive  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  gon¬ 
orrhoea,  and  as  a  deobstruent  in  obstructions  of  the 
spleen  and  diseases  arising  from  torpid  liver. 

One  or  two  ounces  of  a  decoction  of  Indian  physic 
root  (Gillonia  trifoliata)  was  given  as  one  emetic,  the 
dose  of  the  powdered  root  being  thirty  grains,  persisted 
in  until  vomiting  occurred. 
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Engravers  found  that  the  different  woods  were  of 
hardness  as  follows:  First,  the  wild  currant  or  service 
tree  and  the  apple  and  pear ;  next,  the  dogwood,  redberry 
(azalea  nudiflora),  and  kalmia  latifolia;  then  the  holly, 
when  well  dried ;  but  of  all,  the  boxwood  was  preferred. 

The  peachtree  furnished  a  number  of  uses :  The  gum 
was  used  instead  of  gum  arabic ;  a  tea  of  the  leaves  given 
in  whooping  cough;  the  leaves  used  to  season  creams 
instead  of  vanilla ;  the  leaves  used  in  dyeing. 

Beer  was  made  from  maize,  the  persimmon  and  the 
sweet  locust. 

Calycanthus  (sweet  shrub)  was  employed  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic  tonic  in  case  of  chronic  agues,  a  strong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  bark  of  the  root  or  of  the  seed  being  given. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  root  was  strongly  camphorated. 

As  an  antidote  for  poison  oak  the  bruised  leaves  of 
the  Collinsonia  canadeniss  (stone  root)  were  employed; 
as  also  the  Verbena  urticifolia. 

Rhus  glabra  (smooth  sumac)  was  used  as  a  gargle 
for  cleansing  the  mouth  in  putrid  fevers;  and  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  the  root  employed  in  gonorrhoea  and  gleet.  A 
vinegar  was  made  from  the  berries. 

Beech-tree  leaves,  collected  in  the  autumn  in  dry 
weather,  were  used  for  filling  beds,  the  odor  being  grate¬ 
ful  and  they  being  very  elastic. 

Black  oak  was  considered  efficacious  in  leucorrhoea, 
amenorrhoea,  chronic  hysteria,  diarrhoea,  rheumatism 
and  asthma.  The  powder  of  the  bark,  mixed  with  lard, 
was  a  remedy  in  painful  hemorrhoids,  and  used  as  a  fo¬ 
mentation  in  prolapsus  uteri  and  ani,  and  for  deflections 
in  these  parts. 

As  substitutes  for  hemp  the  following  were  used: 
The  sunflower  stalk,  Asclepias  syriaca,  Urtica  dioecia 
and  Yucca  filamentosa,  or  bear  grass.  The  juice  of  the 
skin  of  the  blue  fig  made  a  red  ink.  Fig  twigs  were  used 
as  pipe  stems.  Rope  was  made  of  wahoo  (ulmus  alata), 
and  used  in  baling  cotton.  Wax  myrtle  (tMyrica  ceri- 
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fera)  was  employed  in  making  candles,  and  as  a  basis  for 
fine  soap.  The  soap  was  obtained  from  the  berries  by 
boiling  and  skimming.  Four  pounds  of  the  wax  made 
forty  pounds  of  the  soap,  with  the  other  ingredients 
counted^  Candles  made  by  the  addition  of  grease  are  of 
a  green  color. 

In  making  gunpowder  the  lighter  woods,  such  as  wil¬ 
low,  dogwood  and  alder  charcoal  were  recommended.  I 
append  an  advertisement  taken  from  the  Augusta,  Ga., 
Chronicle  of  1862:  “To  Contractors — ^Willow  wood 
wanted!  500  cords  willow  will  be  contracted  for,  to  be 
delivered  on  the  line  of  the  canal  at  the  government  pow¬ 
der  factory  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
100  cords  a  month,  commencing  1st  December  next.” 

Out  of  the  wood  of  the  white  poplar,  split  into  shav¬ 
ings  like  tape  or  braid,  the  stuff  called  sparterie  was 
made,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats.  It  was  said  that 
one  workman  with  the  aid  of  a  child  to  carry  off  the 
shavings  could  keep  a  half  dozen  plaiters  employed. 

Shoes  were  made  from  canvas  for  uppers  and  tupelo 
wood  for  soles,  for  the  negroes  on  the  plantations.  They 
had  been  patented,  so  it  was  said,  by  Henry  Wyatt  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  who  offered  wooden-soled  brogans  for 
the  negroes  of  the  South.  Ropes  and  baskets  were  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  Canada  leatherwood. 

The  following  was  published  concerning  the  sassa¬ 
fras  tree:  “The  sassafras  wood  striped  of  its  bark  is 
very  durable  and  strong,  resists  worms,  etc.  It  forms 
an  excellent  post  for  gates.  Bedsteads  made  of  it  are 
never  infested  with  bugs.  The  pith  of  the  young  shoots 
and  the  leaves  contain  much  mucilage  and  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  New  Orleans  to  thicken  pottage  in  making 
the  celebrated  ‘gumbo’  soup.” 

W.  Gilmore  Sims  wrote  a  friend  that  “the  persimmon 
beer  made  in  Orangeburg,  Dist.,  S.  C.,  by  Hon.  J.  M.  Fel¬ 
der,  equalled  the  best  sparkling  ‘Jersey  champagne,’  or  a 
carbonated  cider.  The  old  Southern  song  ran:  ‘Christ- 
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mas  comes  but  once  a  year.  Eggnog  and  ’simmon  beer !’  ” 
It  was  customary  to  mash  the  fruit,  strain  through  a 
coarse  seive,  knead  with  wheat  bran,  and  bake  in  an  oven. 
This  persimmon  bread  could  be  put  away  for  winter  use 
in  making  beer  when  wanted. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  wrote 
from  Waresboro,  Ga.:  “You  speak  of  black  moss  for 
mattresses.  Our  common  palmetto  leaves,  split  into 
shreds  with  fork  and  hackle,  boiled,  dried  in  the  sun  a 
few  days,  make  a  light,  clean,  healthy  and  durable  mat¬ 
tress.  Let  me  suggest  that  palmetto  pillows  would  be 
light  and  comfortable  for  our  soldiers  on  the  coast.  Their 
corn  and  flour  sacks,  in  the  absence  of  anything  better, 
furnished  ready-made  pillow  ticks.  Our  negroes  are 
busily  employed  making  light,  duraible  and  handsome 
palmetto  hats  for  our  soldiers.  A  bed  made  from  the 
downy  swamp  plant,  which  our  people  call  ‘cat’s  tail,’ 
took  a  premium  at  a  late  agricultural  fair  in  South 
Carolina.’’ 

I  enumerate  a  few  more  medicinal  uses  that  were 
made  of  some  of  the  products  of  our  southern  fields  and 
forests  by  our  physicians  and  housewives,  and  will  close. 

Phytolacca  decandra,  or  poke,  was  largely  used  in 
disuses  affecting  the  scalp,  and  in  ulcers,  eruptions,  itch 
and  hemorrhoids.  Know  grass  was  considered  a  power¬ 
ful  astringent  in  diarrhoea  and  uterine  hemorrhages. 
Water  pepper,  says  a  writer  at  Manchester,  S.  C.,  was 
used  in  his  family  in  1862  in  dysentery,  and  every  case 
was  improved  and  cured.  Mountain  laurel  was  employed 
with  claimed  success  in  rheumatism,  gout  and  glandular 
enlargements.  Black  alder  used  as  wash  in  cutaneous 
troubles.  Holly  leaves  used  as  an  emetic,  and  birdlime 
made  from  the  middle  bark.  I^ove  vine  usedi  as  a  laxative 
tea.  Pinckneya  pubens,  Georgia  bark,  useful  in  inter¬ 
mittent  fevers. 

Woodbine  or  honeysuckle  was  given  in  asthma,  and 
a  decoction  of  the  flowers  administered  to  calm  the  pain 
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of  colic  following  childbirth.  A  decoction  made  by  pour¬ 
ing  boiling  water  over  the  leaves,  flowers  or  berries  of 
the  elder  bush  was  used  as  a  wash  for  wounds  to  pre¬ 
vent  injuries  from  flies.  Sea  myrtle  was  used  in  popular 
practice  in  South  Carolina  as  a  palliative  and  demulcent 
in  consumption  and  coughs,  a  strong  decoction  given  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day.  Rag-weed  used  in  whisky  in  place  of 
quinine  in  Maryland.  Cat  weed  employed  in  popular 
practice  in  diseases  of  chest  and  bowels.  Hound’s  tongue 
employed  in  domestic  practice  as  a  mucilaginous  drink, 
and  the  roots  made  into  a  poultice  in  case  of  bruises, 
sprains,  etc.  Gravel  root  given  as  an  emetic.  Horse  net¬ 
tle  used  as  an  aphrodisiac  among  the  negroes.  Virginian 
silk  used  as  a  diuretic  decoction  in  gonorrhea.  The  buds 
and  inside  bark  of  the  long-leaved  pine  and  bits  of  pine 
steeped  in  gin  were  favorite  domestic  remedies  in  coughs 
and  colds,  and  as  a  diuretic. 

In  designing  this  paper,  I  had  hoped  to  make  it  more 
complete  by  using  contributions  from  surgeons  of  the 
Confederate  army  and  navy,  and  druggists  engaged  in 
business  during  the  period,  so  far  as  they  were  living 
and  from  papers  to  be  loaned  me  by  them.  Out  of  scores 
of  letters  addressed  to  living  men  of  this  character,  I 
received  but  few  replies.  In  obtaining  some  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  railway  trips  had  to  be  taken,  and  much  of  it  was 
collected  at  considerable  expense  and  labor.  When  it  is 
rememlbered  that  the  conditions  that  are  suggested  here 
lasted  for  a  period  of  nearly  four  years,  then  the  suifer- 
ings  and  the  achievements  and  the  heroism  of  seven 
millions  of  people  are  in  a  measure  made  manifest. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  recalling  by  way  of  suggestion 
some  facts  that  in  the  present  may  be  of  use,  or  in  the 
future  may  be  evolved  into  utility,  I  will  have  been  re¬ 
warded  for  my  outlay  and  my  efforts. 
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Minutes  of  the  Georgia  Convention  Ratifying  the 
Federal  Constitution. 

Georgia’s  experiences  with  the  Spaniards  in  Florida 
prior  to  1763  and  with  the  Indians  throughout  her  exist¬ 
ence  had  taught  her  the  value  of  having  someone  on 
which  to  depend  from  without.  As  the  Confederation 
grew  weaker,  she  saw  the  aid  she  might  expect  from  the 
central  government  gradually  disappearing,  so  when  the 
call  for  the  Philadelphia  Convention  reached  her  she 
readily  responded  by  sending  the  following  delegates: 
Abraham  Baldwin,  William  Few,  William  Pierce, 
William  Houston,  George  Walton  and  Nathaniel  Pendle¬ 
ton.  Only  Baldwin  and  Few  remained  to  sign  the  docu¬ 
ment,  while  Walton  and  Pendleton  did  not  attend  at 
all.  In  the  deliberations  that  followed  Georgia  sided 
with  the  large  states  except  on  one  critical  occasion  when 
Baldwin  divided  Georgia’s  vote  to  save  the  Convention 
from  disruption.^  In  the  Constitution  which  the  Conven¬ 
tion  finally  wrought  and  adopted,  Georgia’s  views  were 
largely  carried  out ;  therefore,  when  the  ratifying  conven¬ 
tion  was  called  to  meet  at  Augusta  in  December,  1787,  it 
adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  unanimously  and  with 
little  debate  or  loss  of  time.  Elliot’s  Debates  gives  only 
the  resolution  of  ratification.  The  complete  journal  fol¬ 
lows,  the  original  of  which  is  now  in  private  possession. 

E.  M.  C. 


1  John  Flake,  The  Critical  Period  of  American  Bietory,  17S$-17t$  (Boa- 
ton,  1888).  261. 
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State  of  Georgia, 

Augusta. 

Tuesday,  December,  25th  1787. 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the  said  State  did, 
on  the  26th  day  of  October,  1787,  in  pursuance  of  the 
recommendation  of  Congress,  come  to  the  following  Res¬ 
olutions,  Viz. 

Whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  on 
Friday,  the  28th  day  of  Septemtoer,  1787,  having  received 
the  Report  of  the  Convention  lately  assembled  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  did,  “Resolve,  unanimously.  That  the  said  re¬ 
port,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  accompanying  the 
same,  be  transmitted  to  the  several  Legislatures,  in  order 
to  be  submitted  to  a  Convention  of  Delegates  chosen  in 
each  State  by  the  People  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the 
Resolves  of  the  Convention  made  and  provided  in  that 
case:”  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  convention  be  elected  on  the  day  of 
the  next  General  Election,  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
Representatives  are  elected,  that  the  said  Convention 
consist  of  not  more  than  three  members  from  each 
County. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Convention  shall  meet  at 
Augusta  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  December  next;  and 
as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be  convenient,  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  said  Report,  Letter  and  resolutions,  and  to 
adopt  or  reject  any  part  or  the  whole  thereof. 

Resolved,  That  any  member  of  the  Executive  Council, 
or  of  the  Legislature,  or  other  person  holding  any  office 
of  Honor  or  Profit  under  this  State,  may  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  said  Convention. 

Resolved,  That  any  three  of  the  said  members  may 
adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  a  majority  to  proceed  to 
business : 
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The  following  Gentlemen  attended  as  members  of  the 
Convention,  from  the  County  of — 

Chatham  Mr.  Stephens*  Liberty  Mr.  Powell* 

Burke  Mr.  Todd*  Glynn  Mr.  Handley* 

Wilkes  Mr.  Mathews*  Mr.  Milton* 

Mr.  Sullivan* 

Mr.  King 

The  members  present  requested  Mr.  Isaac  Briggs*  to 
act  as  Secretary,  pro  tempore. 

Adjourned  till  tomorrow  morning,  11  o’clock. 

Wednesday 

Wednesday,  December  26th,  1787. 

Present  from — 

Chatham  Mr.  Stephens  Liberty  Mr.  Powell 


t  WUlUm  Stephens  wu  a  captain  in  the  Rerolotionary  War.  He  becaae 
attomejr-Keiieral  of  the  state  and  later  United  States  District  Jndse  for  Geoivla. 
He  died  in  1819. 

5  Henry  Todd  seems  to  have  played  no  (rest  part  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  soldier  dorins  the  Revohition. 

4  Georse  Mathews  was  a  character  of  no  little  imi>ortanee  in  the  Sootheaat. 
He  was  bom  in  Virsinia  in  1719,  foosht  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  in  Lord 
Dnnmore’s  War  in  1774,  became  a  Revolutionary  soldier  nnder  Waahinston  and 
Qreene.  He  came  to  Grorsia  in  1785  and  the  next  year  was  elected  Kovemor. 
Later  be  became  a  member  of  Conaress  and  then  in  1798  was  elected  governor 
again.  He  was  eleetsd  two  sncceasive  times  and  was  filling  that  ofllee  when  the 
Taxoo  Land  Act  was  passed.  After  varloos  activities  he  was  appointed  by  Prasi* 
dent  Madison  a  commissioner  to  enter  into  certain  conversations  looking  to  the 
annexation  of  Florida.  He  died  in  1812. 

6  Florence  Sullivan  seems  to  have  been  too  obscure  to  leave  many  record 
Nothing  has  been  found  concerning  him. 

6  James  Powdl  seems  to  have  been  a  handy  man  about  the  state.  About 
a  year  previous  to  this  convention  he  eras  a  commissioner  to  the  Indians  to  make 
a  treaty — ^the  Treaty  of  Shoulderbone  resulting. 

7  George  Handley  was  bom  in  England  in  1752.  He  came  to  Savannah 
in  1775,  where  he  immediately  Joined  the  forces  rebelling  against  England.  In 
1774  be  became  a  captain  and  later  a  lieutenant-colonel.  After  the  war  he  settled 
at  Augusta  where  he  became  sheriff  of  Richmond  Coun^,  member  of  the  lagis- 
laturs,  and  Uien  commissioner  to  the  State  of  Franklin.  He  later  moved  to  Glynn 
County.  In  1788  he  was  dected  governor  and  the  next  yean  he  was  appointed 
by  Washington  cdlector  for  the  port  of  Brunswick.  He  died  in  1798. 

8  John  Milton  came  to  Georgia  from  North  Carolina  some  time  before  the 
Revolution.  He  soon  became  secretary  of  state  and  when  the  British  invaded  the 
state  later  he  carried  the  state  records  to  North  Carolina  andl  finally  as  far  as 
Maryland  for  safe  keeping.  He  held  this  office  numerous  times  afterwards.  He 
died  in  1824. 

9  Isaac  Brlgga  seems  to  have  been  an  inventor  of  some  repute.  A  month 
after  his  duHes  as  secretary  of  this  convention  were  ended,  he  was  given  patent 
rights  by  the  state,  in  conjunction  with  William  Longstreet,  to  certain  stesun 
contrivances  for  navigating  the  Savannah  River. 
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Burke  Mr.  Telfair^*  Mr.  Elliott^* 

Mr.  Todd  Mr.  MaxwelB* 

Richmond  Mr.  Wereat^^  Glynn  Mr.  Handley 

Wilkes  Mr.  Sullivan  Mr.  Hillary^* 

Mr.  King^*  Mr.  Milton 

Adjourned  till  tomorrow  morning  10  o’clock. 

Thursday,  December  27th  1787. 

Present,  from — 

Wilkes  Mr.  Mathews  Glynn  Mr.  Handley 

Mr.  King  Mr.  Milton 

Adjourned  till  tomorrow  morning  11  o’clock. 

Friday,  December  28th  1787. 

In  Convention  present,  from — 

Chatham  Mr.  Stephens  Liberty  Mr.  Powell 

Mr.  Habersham**  Mr.  Elliott 

Effingham  Mr.  Brownson*’  Mr.  Maxwell 

Burke  Mr.  Telfair  Glynn  Mr.  Handley 
Mr.  Todd  Mr.  Hillary 

10  Edward  Telfair  was  born  in  Scotland  in  17S6.  He  came  to  America  in 
1768  and  lived  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  until  1766  when  he  came  to 
Savannah.  He  took  a  vigoroiu  part  in  the  early  opposition  to  England  in  and 
around  Savannah.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1778  and 
was  re-elected  in  1780.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Confederation  Congress  in 
1788  and  was  re-elected  in  1786  but  be  failed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  latter  in¬ 
stance.  He  was  governor  of  the  state  from  1790  to  1798.  He  died  in  1807. 

'll  John  Wereat  took  a  prominent  part  chiefly  in  a  political  capacity  in 
the  Revtdutionary  War  in  the  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  various  provincial 
congresses  and  after  the  British  captured  Savannah  and  dispersed  the  govern¬ 
ment.  as  president  of  the  Executive  Council  be  tried  to  rule  the  state  for  a  time. 
He  died  in  Bryan  County  in  1798. 

12  Little  is  known  of  John  King.  He  was  a  commissioner  who  helped 
to  make  the  Treaty  of  Shoulderbone  with  the  Indians  in  1786.  He  was  also  a 
presidential  elector  in  1792  and  also  in  1796. 

18  John  Elliot  graduated  at  Yale  Ccdlege  in  1794.  studied  law  later,  and 
then  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Sunbury.  He  was  a  United  States 
senator  from  1819  to  1826.  He  died  in  1827. 

14  Little  is  known  of  James  Maxwell  beyond  the  facts  that  he  came  of  a 
rather  prominent  Liberty  County  family  and  was  a  major  in  the  Revolntion. 

16  Christopher  Hillary  was  inconspicuous  in  history.  He  was  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Revolntion. 

16  Joseph  Habersham  was  born  in  1761.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  early  opposition,  to  England  in  Georgia.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  Post¬ 
master-General  by  President  Washington.  He  died  in  1816. 

17  Nathan  Brownson  was  bom  about  1740.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1761,  later  studied  medicine,  and  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Revolntion.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  1776  to  1778,  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  the  state  legislature  in  1781,  and  governor  in  1782.  He  was 
president  of  the  state  senate  1789-1791  and  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitutional 
convention  of  1789.  He  died  in  Liberty  County  in  1796. 
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Richmond 

Mr.  Few** 

Mr.  Milton 

Mr.  McNeil** 
Mr.  Wereat 

Camden 

Mr.  Osborne** 
Mr.  Weed** 

Wilkes 

Mr.  Mathews 
Mr.  Sullivan 

Washington  Mr.  Irwin** 

Mr.  Rutherford** 

Mr.  King 

Greene 

Mr.  Christmas** 
Mr.  Daniell** 

Mr.  Middleton** 

The  Gentlemen  present,  having  appointed  John 
Wereat  Esquire  Chairman,  produced  their  several  cre¬ 
dentials,  which  were  received,  read  and  ordered  to  be 
filed. 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  its 
officers ; 

Whereupon, 

The  Honorable  John  Wereat  esquire  was  elected 
President; 

Mr.  Isaac  Briggs  was,  unanimously,  appointed 
Secretary;  and  Peter  Farr  Doorkeeper. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Osborne,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Brownson, 

Ordered, 

18  William  Few  was  born  in  Maryland.  He  came  to  GeorKia  and  practiced 
law  in  AuKUsta.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Continental  Consress  and  later  to  the  Federal  Constitutional  Convention  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  He  was  later  a  United  States  Senator.  He  removed  to  New  York  City 
in  1799  where  he  served  a  political  career.  He  died  in  1828. 

19  James  McNeil  was  a  colond  in  the  Revolutionary  War  .  Records  con- 
ceminy  him  are  scanty. 

20  Henry  Osborne  was  chief  justice  of  Georgia  from  1787  to  1789.  After 
1789  he  was  a  judse  of  the  Western  Circuit  where  he  remained  until  1791. 

21  No  record  eoneeminy  the  life  of  Jacob  Weed  has  been  found. 

22  Jared  Irwin  was  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1760.  He  came  to  Georyia 

before  the  Revolution  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  it.  later  eontinniny  to  carry 
on  operations  ayainst  the  Indians.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention  of  1789,  he  was  yovemor  in  1796  siyniny  the  rescindiny  act  of  the 
Yazoo  land  fame;  he  was  yovemor  ayain  in  1806,  and  was  president  of  the  state 
senate  at  various  times.  He  died  in  1818. 

28  John  Rutherford  was  a  native  of  Sooth  Caitdina  where  he  took  part  in 
the  Revolution.  He  came  to  Georyia  in  1788  and  settled  in  Wilkes  County  where 
he  was  surveyor,  justice  of  the  county  court  and  a  member  of  the  leyislaturc. 
He  later  moved  to  Washinyton  County. 

24  No  record  of  the  life  of  Robert  Christmas  has  been  found. 

26  Thomas  Daniell  was  a  stddier  in  the  Rev<dntion.  Nothiny  more  is 

known  of  him. 

26  Robert  Middleton  was  a  soldier  in  the  Rcvidution.  Nothiny  more  is 
known  of  him. 
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That  Mr.  Telfair,  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Stephens,  be 
a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  Rules  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  this  Convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Osborne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Milton, 

Ordered, 

That  Mr.  Milton,  Mr.  Powell  and  Mr.  Weed  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  wait  on  His  Honor  the  Governor  and  request 
that  he  will  be  pleased  to  direct  the  proper  officers  to  lay 
before  this  Convention,  the  proposed  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  together  with  the  annexed  letter  and  resolutions; 
the  resolutions,  of  Congress,  and  of  the  late  General  As¬ 
sembly  respecting  the  same. 

Adjourned  till  tomorrow  morning  10  o'clock. 

Saturday,  December  29th  1787. 

In  Convention,  present  The  Honorable  John  Wereat 
Esquire,  President,  and  from — 


Chatham 

Effingham 

Burke 

Richmond 

Wilkes 


Mr.  Stephens  Glynn 
Mr.  Habersham 

Mr.  Brownson 

Mr.  Telfair  Camden 

Mr.  Todd 


Mr.  Handley 
Mr.  Hillary 
Mr.  Milton 

Mr.  Osborne 
Mr.  Weed 


Mr.  Few  Washington  Mr.  Irwin 

Mr!  McNeil  Mr.  Rutherford 


Mr.  Mathews  Greene 
Mr.  Sullivan 
Mr.  King 


Mr.  Christmas 
Mr.  Daniell 
Mr.  Middleton 


Liberty  Mr.  Powell 
Mr.  Elliott 
Mr.  Maxwell 


The  committee,  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  Rules 
for  the  Government  of  this  Convention,  reported  the 
same ;  which,  after  some  amendment,  were  agreed  to  and 
ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  committee,  appointed  to  wait  on  His  Honor  the 
Governor  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  papers  neces- 
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sary  to  be  laid  before  this  Convention,  produced  the  pro¬ 
posed  Federal  Constitution,  together  with  the  annexed 
letter  and  resolutions;  the  resolution  of  Congress  and 
those  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  respecting  the 
same;  which  were  received  and  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  seconded  by  Mr.  King, 

The  Convention  proceeded  to  consider  by  paragraphs 
the  proposed  Federal  Constitution  and  having  gone 
through  the  same. 

Adjourned  till  Monday  morning,  10  o’clock. 

Monday,  December  31,  1787. 

In  Convention,  present  The  Honorable  John  Wereat 
esquire.  President,  and  from — 


Chatham 

Effingham 

Burke 

Richmond 

Wilkes 


Mr.  Stephens  Glynn 
Mr.  Habersham 

Mr.  Davis 

Mr.  Brownson  Camden 

Mr.  Telfair 
Mr.  Todd 


Mr.  Handley 
Mr.  Hillardy 
Mr.  Milton 

Mr.  Osborne 
Mr.  Seagrove*’ 
Mr.  Weed 


Mr.  Few 
Mr.  McNeil 

Mr.  Mathews 
Mr.  Sullivan 
Mr.  King 


Washington  Mr.  Irwin 

Mr.  Rutherford 

Greene  Mr.  Christmas 
Mr.  Daniell 
Mr.  Middleton 


Liberty  Mr.  Powell 
Mr.  Elliott 
Mr.  Maxwell 


On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hillary,  seconded  by  Mr.  Weed, 
Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  proposed  Federal 
Constitution  be  now  adopted;  and  that  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Sullivan  be  a  committee  to  prepare  and 
report  the  form  of  a  deed  of  Ratification. 

The  Committee,  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  the 


27  June*  Scasrores  was  a  delccatc  to  the  state  eonstitational  eonventioii 
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form  of  a  deed  of  Ratification,  reported  the  same ;  which 
was  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

Adjourned  till  tomorrow  morning,  10  o’clock. 

Tuesday,  January  1st  1788. 

In  Convention,  present  The  Honorable  John  Wereat 
esquire.  President,  and  from — 


Chatham 

Mr.  Stephens  • 

Glynn 

Mr.  Handley 

Mr.  Habersham 

Mr.  Hillary 

Effingham 

Mr.  Davis** 

Mr.  Milton 

Mr.  Brownson 

Camden 

Mr.  Osborne 

Burke 

Mr.  Telfair 

Mr.  Seagrove 

Mr.  Todd 

Mr.  Weed 

Richmond 

Mr.  Few 

Washington  Mr.  Irvin 

Mr.  McNeil 

Mr.  Rutherford 

Wilkes 

Mr.  Mathews 

Greene 

Mr.  Christmas 

Mr.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Daniell 

Mr.  King 

Mr.  Middleton 

Liberty 

Mr.  Powell 

Mr.  Elliott 

Mr.  Maxwell 

Two  copies  of  the  deed  of  Ratification,  ordered  yes¬ 
terday  to  be  engrossed,  were  compared  with  the  original ; 
And — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Telfair,  seconded  by  Mr.  Few, 

Resolved,  that  the  report  of  the  Committee,  appointed 
to  prepare  the  form  of  a  deed  of  Ratification,  be  recon¬ 
sidered  : 

Whereupon,  Ordered,  That  the  same  be  recommitted ; 
and  that  the  committee  be  directed  to  insert  therein  the 
proposed  Federal  Constitution,  the  resolution  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
taken  thereon. 

Adjourned  till  tomorrow  morning  10  o’clock. 


28  Mothins  is  knovn  of  Jenkin  D«Tia  beyond  the  fact  that  be  was  a 
soldier  in  the  Rerolation. 
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Wednesday,  January  2nd  1788. 

In  (Convention,  present  The  Honorable  John  Wereat 
esquire,  President,  and  from — 


Chatham 

Effingham 

Burke 

Richmond 

Wilkes 

Liberty 


Mr.  Stephens  Glynn 
Mr.  Habersham 

Mr.  Davis 

Mr.  Brownson  Camden 

Mr.  Telfair 
Mr.  Todd 


Mr.  Handley 
Mr.  Hillary 
Mr.  Milton 

Mr.  Osborne 
Mr.  Seagrove 
Mr.  Weed 


Mr.  Few 
Mr.  McNeil 


Washington  Mr.  Irvin 

Mr.  Rutherford 


Mr.  Mathews  Christmas 

Mr.  Sullivan  I^aniell 

Mr.  King  •  Middleton 

Mr.  Powell 
Mr.  Elliott 
Mr.  Maxwell 


A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Osborne,  seconded  by 
Mr.  King, 

That  the  order  of  yesterday  be  reconsidered;  and  on 
the  question  to  agree  to  this,  the  Yeas  and  Nays  being 
required  by  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Handley  and  Mr.  Todd, 
are  as  follows: 


Yea 

Mr.  Stephens 
Mr.  Habersham 
Mr.  Davis 
Mr.  Todd 
Mr.  McNeil 
Mr.  Mathews 
Mr.  Sullivan 
Mr.  King 
Mr.  Powell 
Mr.  Elliott 
Mr.  Maxwell 


Nay 

Mr.  Brownson 
Mr.  Telfair 
Mr.  Few 
Mr.  Rutherford 
Mr.  Daniell 
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Yea  Nay 

Mr.  Handley 
Mr.  Hillary 
Mr.  Milton 
Mr.  Osborne 
Mr.  Seagrove 
Mr.  Weed 
Mr.  Irwin 
Mr.  Christmas 
Mr.  Middleton 

So  it  was  Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Osborne,  second  by  Mr.  King, 
Resolved,  That  the  form  of  Ratification  be  in  the 
words  following :  and  that  the  same  be  signed  by  all  the 
members  present,  to  wit, 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA,  In  Convention:  Wednesday 
January  the  second,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
eighty-eight. 

We,  the  Delegates  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia  in  Convention  met,  having  taken  into  our  serious 
consideration  the  Federal  Constitution,  agreed  upon  and 
proposed  by  the  Deputies  of  the  United  States  in  General 
Convention,  held  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Have  assented 
to,  ratified  and  adopted,  and  by  these  presents  Do  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  powers  and  authority  to  us  given  by  the  People 
of  the  said  State  for  that  purpose,  for  and  in  behalf  of 
ourselves  and  our  Constituents,  fully  and  entirely  assent 
to,  ratify  and  adopt  the  said  Constitution,  which  is  here¬ 
unto  annexed,  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  said  State. 

Done,  in  convention,  at  Augusta  in  the  said  State, 
on  the  second  day  of  January  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  twelfth. 
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In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names. 

John  Wereat,  President,  and  Delegate  for  the 
County  of  Richmond. 

W.  Stephens  Chatham  Geo.  Handley  Glynn 

Joseph  Habersham  Chris.  Hillary 

Jenkin  Davis  Effingham  J.  Milton 

N.  Brownson  Henry  Osborne  Camden 

Edw.  Telfair  Burke  James  Seagrove 

H.  Todd  Jacob  Weed 

William  Few  Richmond  Jared  Irwin  Washington 

James  McNeil  John  Rutherford 

Geo.  Mathews  Wilkes  Robert  ChristmasGreene 

Flor.  Sullivan  Thomas  Daniell 

John  King  R.  Middleton 

Jas.  Powell  Liberty 

John  Elliott 

James  Maxwell 

Attest. 

Isaac  Briggs,  Secretary. 

Ordered, 

That  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr.  Powell  be  a 
committee  to  see  the  Great  Seal  affixed  to  the  said  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Ratification ;  and  that  the  same  be  recorded 
and  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  Mr.  Osborne  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  to  whom  was 
referred  this  report  of  yesterday; 

Resolved,  That  the  same  be  agreed  to  and  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress,  in  the  words  following,  to  wit, 

STATE  OF  GEORGIA,  In  Convention: 
Wednesday,  January  the  second,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come.  Greeting: 
Whereas  the  form  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America,  was,  on  the  Sev¬ 
enteenth  day  of  September,  one  thousand  seyen  hundred 
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and  eighty-seven,  agreed  upon  and  reported  to  Congress 
by  the  Deputies  of  the  said  United  States  convened  in 
Philadelphia;  which  said  Constitution  is  written  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit; 

(Here  insert  the  Federal  Constitution.) 

And  Whereas  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled  did,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  September,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven.  Resolve,  unan¬ 
imously,  That  the  said  Report,  with  the  Resolutions  and 
Letter  accompanying  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the 
several  Legislatures,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  Con¬ 
vention  of  Delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by  the  People 
ti*ereof,  in  conformity  to  the  Resolves  of  the  Convention 
made  and  provided  in  that  Case; 

And  Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
did,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  in  pursuance  of  the 
above  recited  resolution  of  Congress,  Resolve,  That  a 
Convention  be  elected  on  the  day  of  the  next  general 
election,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  Representatives  are 
elected;  and  that  said  Convention  consist  of  not  more 
than  three  members  from  each  County:  And  that  the 
said  Convention  should  meet  at  Augusta  on  the  fourth 
Tuesday  in  December  then  next,  and  as  soon  thereafter 
as  convenient,  proceed  to  consider  the  said  Report,  Reso¬ 
lutions  and  Letter,  and  to  adopt  or  reject  any  part  or  the 
whole  thereof. 

Now  Know  Ye,  That  We,  the  Delegates  of  the  People 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  in  Convention  met,  pursuant  to 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  aforesaid,  having 
taken  into  our  serious  consideration  the  said  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Have  assented  to,  ratified  and  adopted,  and  by  these 
presents  Do,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  and  authority  to 
Us  given  by  the  People  of  the  said  State  for  that  purpose, 
for,  and  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  our  Constitution,  fully 
and  entirely  assent  to,  ratify  and  adopt  the  said  Consti¬ 
tution. 
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Done,  in  Convention,  at  Augusta  in  the  said  State, 
on  the  Second  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  twelfth. 
In  Witness  Whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our 
names. 

John  Wereat,  President,  and  Delegate  for  the  County 
of  Richmond. 

W.  Stephens. 


W.  Stephens  iruofUo™ 

Joseph  Habersham  \  Chatham 

Jenkins  Davis  ) 

N.  Brownson  \  Emngham 

Geo.  Mathews  ) 

Flor.  Sullivan-  [Wilkes 

John  King  ; 

Jas.  Powell  ) 

John  Elliott  >  Liberty 

James  Maxwell  ) 


Geo.  Handley  i 

Chris.  Hillary  [C  ynn 

J.  Milton  ‘  ‘ 

Henry  Osborne  ) 

James  Seagrove  [  Camden 
Jacob  Weed  * 


Jared  Irwin  ) 

John  Rutherford  J  Washington 

Robert  Christmas  1 
Thomas  Daniell  [  Greene 
R.  Middleton  ’ 


Attest. 

Isaac  Briggs,  Secretary. 
Adjourned  till  Saturday  Morning  10  o’clock. 


Saturday,  January  5th  1788. 

Present  the  Honorable  John  Wereat  Esquire,  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  from — 


Chatham  Mr.  Stephens 
Mr.  Habersham 
Mr.  Gibbons 

Effingham  Mr.  Davis 

Mr.  Brownson 

Burke  Mr.  Telfair 
Richmond  Mr.  McNeil 


Glynn  Mr.  Hillary 

Mr.  Milton 

Camden  Mr.  Osborne 

Mr.  Seagrove 
Mr.  Weed 

Washington  Mr.  Irvin 

Mr.  Wilkinson 
Mr.  Rutherford 
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Wilkes 

Mr.  Mathews 

Greene 

Mr.  Christmas 

Mr.  Sullivan 

Mr.  Daniell 

Mr.  King 

Mr.  Middleton 

Liberty 

Mr.  Powell 

Mr.  Elliott 

Mr.  Maxwell 

Franklin 

Mr.  Gorham 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Osborne,  seconded  by  Mr.  Stephens, 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Osborne,  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr. 
Habersham  be  Committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  letter, 
from  this  Convention  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of 
Congrress,  to  accompany  the  Ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

On  the  report  of  the  Committee,  appointed  to  prepare 
a  letter  to  His  Excellency  the  President  of  Congress,  the 
same  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

In  Convention, 

Augusta  5th  January  1788. 
Sir, 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit,  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  the  Ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  the  State  of  Georgia. 

We  hope  that  the  ready  compliance  of  this  State,  with 
the  recommendations  of  Congress  and  of  the  late  national 
Convention,  will  tend  not  only  to  consolidate  the  Union 
but  promote  the  happiness  of  our  common  Country. 

With  great  respect,  we  have  the  honor  to  be  , 

Sir,  your  Excellencys’  obedient  servants, 

John  Wereat,  President 
By  Unanimous  order  of  the  Convention  of  the 
His  Excellency,  State  of  Georgia. 

The  President  of  Congress. 

Resolved, 

That  the  Secretary  be  directed,  when  the  President 
shall  have  signed  the  journal,  to  lodge  it,  and  the  other 
papers  of  thia  Convention,  with  the  Honorable  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive. 

Resolved, 
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That  application  be  made  to  the  Legislature  to  make 
provision  for  the  expences  attending  this  Convention; 
and  that  Mr.  Habersham,  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Telfair  be 
requested  to  lay  before  that  Honorable  Body  an  Estimate 
of  the  same. 

Resolved, 

That  the  journal  be  published;  and  that  the  Printer 
be  directed  to  strike  off  two  hundred  copies,  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Executive. 

Resolved  unanimously. 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  be  presented  to 
the  President,  for  his  able  and  impartial  conduct  in  the 
Chair. 

By  order  of  the  Convention. 

Attest. 

Isaac  Brigs,  Secretary.  John  Wereat,  President. 
The  Convention  then  dissolved. 


GEORGE  TARVIN’S  INFANTRY,  1796 
By  Peter  A.  Brannon. 

In  the  Bolling  Hall  collection  of  papers  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Department  of  Archives  and  History  is  a  pay  roll 
of  George  Tarvin’s  detachment  of  militia  infantry  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Mercer’s  Block  House  on  the  “Oconey  River,” 
March  24,  December  31,  1796.  Bolling  Hall  was  born  in 
Dinwiddie  County,  Virginia,  prior  to  1787.  He  served  a 
short  time  in  the  American  army  during  the  Revolution, 
and  moved  to  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  shortly  there¬ 
after.  In  1818  he  moved  to  the  Territory  of  Alabama 
and  being  a  man  of  means  brought  with  him  a  large  body 
of  slaves,  farming  utensils,  and  other  properties  and  es¬ 
tablished  himself  at  his  homestead,  Ellerslie,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  Elmore  County  and  a  few  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Montgomery. 

Mr.  Hall  was  influential  in  bringing  into  this  new 
country  many  of  the  residents  of  that  middle  Georgia 
country  and  several  names  shown  on  the  above  muster 
roll  are  entered  in  the  land  records  as  adjoining  prop¬ 
erty  owners  to  Mr.  Hall.  Few  of  them  were  as  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  political  and  social  affairs  of  the  new  State 
as  their  more  wealthy  neighbors. 

The  Hall  papers  include  many  references  to  land 
transfer  in  old  Hancock  County,  Georgia,  and  as  he  ad¬ 
ministered  on  several  of  the  old  estates  of  that  territory 
the  papers  have  a  considerate  interest  to  the  student  of 
that  period. 

The  roll  follows: 
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Attached  is  an  interesting  statement : 

State  House  Louisville, 

22th  November  1796 

I  do  hereby  certify  that  Mr.  George  Tarvin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  24th  March  last  to  command  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  militia  stationed  at  Mercers,  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant. 

(Signed)  Jared  Irwin 
And  further  accompanying  is: 

Cass  Bluff  Dec.  12,  ’96 

Lt.  Tarvin 

You  are  directed  to  remove  your  Detachment  of  In¬ 
fantry  as  soon  as  possible  to  Cass  Bluff  there  to  be  mus¬ 
tered  and  discharged. 

I  am  Sir  Yours  Etc. 

(Signed)  Jno.  B.  Girardeau  C  Co. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


The  American  Historical  Association  is  now  engaged 
in  raising  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  for  the  purjwse  of 
aiding  and  supporting  various  historical  activities  with 
which  it  busies  itself.  The  real  need  for  an  endowment 
has  long  been  felt  by  those  who  have  been  interested  in 
writing  history  and  in  preserving  and  making  available 
the  documents  on  which  history  is  based.  The  benefits  to 
come  from  this  endowment  will  be  felt  by  all  who  make 
history  a  concern  of  theirs.  A  general  call  has  been  sent 
out  for  contributions.  Hon.  Albert  J.  Beveridge  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Endowment  and  Solon  J.  Buck 
is  secretary  with  offices  at  110  Library,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City.  Clark  Howell  and  Alexander  R. 
Lawton  are  the  Georgia  members  on  the  National  Advis¬ 
ory  Committee. 


There  has  recently  been  an  outburst  of  interest  in 
history  among  the  serious-minded  citizens  of  Atlanta, 
which  has  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Atlanta  Histor¬ 
ical  Society.  The  announced  purpose  of  the  society  is  to 
rescue  and  preserve  the  history  of  the  city.  No  mention 
has  been  made  so  far  of  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
outlet  for  its  activities  through  the  printed  page,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  historical  maga¬ 
zine  should  not  be  established  as  the  society  gains 
strength.  Joel  Hunter,  Walter  McElreath,  Thomas  W. 
Connally,  Joseph  Jacobs,  Phinizy  Calhoun,  Hoke  Smith, 
Clark  Howell,  and  James  B.  Neven  are  among  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  movement. 
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Mr.  Peter  A.  Brannon  is  a  native  of  Alabama,  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  Alabama  Department  of 
Archives  and  History  since  1909.  He  is  at  present 
the  acting  director  of  that  department. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  is  a  resident  of  Atlanta.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  University  of  Georgia  and  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  College  of  Pharmacy  and  Science.  The 
former  institution  later  conferred  upon  him  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Science  and  the  latter,  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Science. 

Mr.  Paul  Knaplund  is  a  member  of  the  department  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  chief 
interest  is  in  English  history.  He  is  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  Guggenheim  Foundation  preparing  a  life 
of  William  E.  Gladstone. 

Miss  Mary  Ross,  though  a  native  Georgian,  resides  in 
California  where  she  is  engaged  in  educational  work 
and  in  research  into  the  early  Spanish  period  of  the 
Southeast.  She  has  contributed  to  the  Quarterly 
before. 

Mr.  John  D.  Wade  teaches  English  in  the  University  of 
Georgia  as  a  permanent  occupation.  He  is  now  in 
England  on  a  scholarship  awarded  by  the  Guggen¬ 
heim  Foundation. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


The  Grain  Supply  of  England  During  the  Napoleonic 
Period.  By  W.  Freeman  Galpin.  [University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Publications,  History  and  Political  Science,  Vol.  VI] . 
(New  York,  The  MacMillan  Company,  1925,  pp.  xi,  305, 
$3.00). 

This  study  contains  both  more  and  less  information 
than  its  title  seems  to  promise.  Less  because  not  much  is 
said  about  the  domestic  grain  production,  a  topic  which 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  students  of  the  English  agri¬ 
cultural  progress  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  However,  the  author’s  explanation  that  this  gap 
is  due  to  lack  of  source  material  must  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  treatment  of  the 
other  aspects  of  the  question  is  so  full  and,  on  the  whole, 
so  well  done  that  we  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Galpin  has 
given  us  more  than  we  might  reasonably  expect. 

Not  only  has  he  treated  with  great  care  the  subject  of 
the  sources  and  the  amount  of  grain  imported  by  Eng¬ 
land  during  this  critical  period,  but  he  also  shows  the 
bearings  of  this  problem  on  the  general  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  situation  at  this  time.  Conservatism  and  the  self- 
interest  of  the  landed  aristocracy  made  it  hard  for  Eng¬ 
land  to  give  up  the  old  mercantile  system  and  permit  a 
freer  importation  of  grain,  even  when  actual  want 
threatened.  The  attempts  to  encourage  the  use  of  substi¬ 
tutes  for  wheat,  the  wheatless  days,  and  the  efforts  to 
curtail  the  consumption  of  grain  by  the  distilleries,  all 
touch  topics  that  are  familiar  to  our  generation  and  sug¬ 
gest  that  history  perhaps  does  repeat  itself  now  and 
then.  The  principle  and  the  actual  working  out  of  the 
English  system  of  licensing  trade  are  discussed  with  the 
aid  of  many  new  facts,  and  it  is  also  shown  how  the  sys¬ 
tem  affected  and  was  to  some  extent  copied  by  other 
countries. 
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Additional  lisrht  is  thrown  upon  the  operation  of 
Napoleon’s  pet  scheme,  the  Continental  System.  That 
he  allowed  export  of  wheat  to  England  in  1810  may  seem 
surprising.  Dr.  Galpin  thinks  that  this  was  done  be¬ 
cause  otherwise  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat  might  have 
caused  serious  dissatisfaction  among  the  French  peas¬ 
ants.  The  explanation  sounds  reasonable,  although  it 
should  also  be  remembered  that  by  selling  wheat  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  cash  only,  Napoleon  may  have  hoped  to  destroy 
the  economic  system  of  his  enemy. 

That  the  United  States  supplied  England  with  much 
grain  at  this  time  will  i)erhaps  surprise  many.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  author  says  that  “In  the  history  of  the 
British  import  trade  in  corn,  no  country  looms  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  United  States’’  (p.  135),  it  is  evident 
from  his  own  tables  (p.  194),  that  he  does  not  have  in 
mind  this  period  only. 

Dr.  Galpin  has  with  much  skill  and  patience  garnered 
a  wealth  of  information  from  the  best  sources  available. 
And  he  has  been  successful  in  the  handling  of  his  mate¬ 
rial.  The  reviewer  finds  much  to  praise  and  little  to 
criticize  in  the  portions  of  the  book  that  deal  directly 
with  the  problem  at  hand.  It  is  when  the  author  com¬ 
ments  on  the  political  aspects  of  the  international  situ¬ 
ation  that  his  observations  must  be  challenged  as  at  times 
vague  and  even  misleading.  Several  of  these  are  found 
on  page  122.  Thus,  one  may  fairly  inquire  what  is  meant 
by  the  assertion:  “The  Grand  Monarchy  of  Louis  XIV 
reluctantly  resigned  in  favor  of  a  Greater  Britain.’’  Few 
will  admit  that  “the  Industrial  Revolution  ....  had  for 
an  immediate  objective,  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Ancient  Regime.’’  Similarly  the  discussion  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  throne  of  Sweden  (p.  186)  reveals  an  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Charles  XIII  did  not  meet 
with  an  untimely  death  soon  after  his  accession,  but  died 
from  natural  causes  in  1818,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ber¬ 
nadette.  Dr.  Galpin  also  seems  to  labor  under  certain 
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misapprehensions  as  to  the  latter’s  relations  with  Napo¬ 
leon.  Their  estrangement  cannot  be  ascribed  to  “The 
glitter  and  the  rustle  of  [the  new]  royal  trappings.”  The 
two  were  old  rivals  who  had  often  regarded  each  other 
with  suspicion  (See  Barton,  Bemadotte  and  Napoleon). 

But  these  defects  are  more  than  outweighed  by  the 
solid  merits  of  the  book.  Several  appendicises  and  a 
very  good  annotated  bibliography  add  greatly  to  its 
value. 

PAUL  KNAPLUND. 

The  Story  of  Durham,  City  of  the  New  South.  By 
William  Kenneth  Boyd  (Durham:  The  Duke  University 
Press,  1925.  Pp.  xiv;  345.  $3.00.) 

Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  in  her  book  Barren  Ground,  tells 
about  Dorinda  Oakley — Dorinda,  loving  too  well  a  young¬ 
ster  who  did  not  have  what  wears.  She  learned  better  at 
last — this  girl — through  violent  wrenchings,  foreswore 
her  baseless  dream,  and  turned — of  all  things — into  a 
dairy  woman.  The  kind  of  dairy  woman  she  turned  into 
was  the  best  possible  kind  whatever. 

If  one  can  put  aside  the  associations  of  trade-mark- 
ery,  I  think  it  might  be  enlightening  to  think  of  Durham 
as  Dorinda’s  near  girl-cousin.  For  Durham,  too,  had  a 
prince  charming — and  his  name  was  Slave-R6gime,  and 
he  was  scion  of  King  Cotton, — a  prince  charming,  who, 
as  every  girl  should  know,  lifts  one  up  and  spirits  one 
away  from  dullness  and  futility.  .But  princes  are  so 
often  given  to  finer  promises  than  deeds ;  and,  at  last,  so 
often,  by  fate,  or  accident,  or  whatnot,  one  turns  to  less 
glittering  but  more  dependable  oastle-masters — to  To¬ 
bacco,  for  instance,  or  to  Manufacturing — if  not  to 
Dairying. 

Durham’s  story  is  plainly  the  story  of  the  whole 
South.  The  town  leaves  something  to  be  wished  for  in 
that  it  never  had  high  rank  among  the  ladies  at  the 
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ancient  Court — the  spectacular  possibilities  of  fall  and 
re-elevation  are  unfortunately  missing.  It  satisfies,  how¬ 
ever,  with  emphasis,  in  the  degree  of  its  wit  in  adapting 
itself  to  a  new  reign,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  new  pros¬ 
perity. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  occupies  Mr.  Boyd 
through  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  his  book. 
Just  as  Miss  Glasgow  tells  of  Dorinda’s  ancestry,  and 
of  her  terrain,  so  to  speak,  Mr.  Boyd  tells  of  Durham — its 
origin,  its  hope  of  sustenance  in  the  world,  its  childish 
gaucheries,  its  aspiration,  its  defeats,  its  grasping  again 
of  a  life  almost  let  slip.  He  details  its  new  gaucheries 
of  convalescence,  its  hardy  projects,  its  final  mastery. 
And  there  is  more  yet — the  ceaseless  struggle  of  high 
moods  to  assert  themselves  in  a  life  necessarily  workaday 
and  practical — the  success  of  these  moods  in  asserting 
themselves  in  the  old  days,  and  their  more  full  success 
in  these  days  now  that  life  seems  more  secure,  more 
buttressed. 

The  book  offers  a  plenitude  of  facts,  substantiated, 
presented  in  a  way  that  gives  one  immediately  to  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Boyd’s  competence  as  an  historian.  Prominent 
citizens  are  appropriately  recognized,  prominent  move¬ 
ments — economic  and  cultural — are  carefully  recounted, 
and — what  is  best — the  general  surge  of  life  is  always 
somehow  implied — the  factory  people  in  factories,  the 
ladies’  library  associations,  the  negroes,  and  the  whites 
and  negroes  as  co-operatives  toward  an  adjustment  which 
must  needs  be  effected — all  of  this.  And  one  even  hears 
of  flowers  sent  (or  not  sent)  to  weight  the  coffins  of  good 
citizens  as  they  are  driven  graveward.  . .  . 

Many  things  accurately  set  forth.  Many  things  wise¬ 
ly  interpreted  and  evaluated. 


JOHN  D.  WADE. 
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Autobiography.  The  Story  of  an  Old  Man’s  Life 
with  Reminiscences  of  Seventy-five  Years.  By  Nathaniel 
E.  Harris,  A.  B.,  LL.  D.  (Macon,  Georgia:  The  J.  W. 
Burke  Company,  1925.  Pp.  650.) 

This  is  a  rather  intimate  story  of  the  life  of  a  person 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  end  of  difficulties,  but  who 
overcame  them  for  the  most  part  and  is  still  with  us 
ready  for  more.  Mr.  Harris  was  born  in  East  Tennes¬ 
see  in  time  to  get  into  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War.  At 
the  end  of  the  struggle,  driven  from  his  home,  he  came  to 
Georgia  where  he  soon  attended  the  University,  through 
the  generosity  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens.  After  gradu¬ 
ation  he  tutored  Judge  Linton  Stephens’  daughters  for 
two  years,  then  entered  the  legal  profession,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  identified  with  much  of  the  railroad  development 
that  had  set  in.  He  entered  the  legislature  for  the  ex¬ 
pressed  purpose  of  securing  the  establishment  of  a 
school  of  technology.  Due  to  his  efforts  the  Georgia 
School  of  Technology  was  founded  and  due  to  his  con¬ 
tinued  interest  and  support  it  has  greatly  prospered.  He 
was  later  a  state  senator,  a  judge  of  the  superior  court, 
and  governor  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Harris  was  sufficiently  a  part  of  the  life  of  Geor¬ 
gia  for  this  long  period  of  time  to  make  the  recital  of  the 
events  of  his  life  a  valuable  insight  into  the  history  of 
the  state  since  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Harris  has  this  to 
say  about  his  book  after  he  had  finished  it:  “Much  of 
the  work  should  never  have  been  written.  Much  should 
have  been  stricken  out  and  sent  to  the  discard.  It  wear¬ 
ies  me  to  try  to  read  it  over.  It  was  a  part  of  myself. 
As  I  wrote  it  my  own  life  was  running  into  it,  but  now 
when  it  is  finished  I  see  how  utterly  uninteresting  it  will 
prove  and  how  little  good  it  can  accomplish  for  others. 
It  is  too  intensely  personal.”  (ip.  621).  The  book  has 
some  faults,  but  the  Governor  has  not  stated  them.  The 
book,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  interesting,  and  it  is  of 
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considerable  value.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  books  in 
existence  that  gives  some  account  of  the  recent  history 
of  the  state.  Such  questions  as  prohibition,  the  Frank 
case,  and  various  other  happenings  too  recent  to  have 
found  their  way  into  permanent  print  and  too  long  past 
to  be  known  to  the  young  enquiring  generation  now  grow¬ 
ing  up,  are  treated  in  an  intelligible  way. 

AH  attempts  to  treat  and  evaluate  recent  events  carry 
the  danger  of  mistaken  judgments  as  to  relative  import¬ 
ance, — it  would  be  remarkable  if  there  should  not  be  dis¬ 
agreements  with  some  of  the  statements  in  this  book. 
The  subject-matter  is  not  well  organized;  the  desire  to 
ramble,  at  times  gains  the  best  of  the  writer.  The  work 
is  not  divided  into  chapters;  instead,  it  is  blocked  into 
parts,  some  very  long  and  some  very  short.  'Jhere  is  no 
index.  Withal,  however,  the  author  has  done  his  part 
much  better  than  the  printers  have.  Despite  these  few 
faults,  the  book  is  valuable,  and  one  who  reads  it  can  not 
but  feel  a  love  and  appreciation  for  the  “Grand  Old  Man” 
who  wrote  it. 

E.  M.  C. 

History  of  the  Lost  State  of  Franklin.  By  Samuel 
Cole  Williams.  (Johnson  City,  Tenn.:  The  Watauga 
Press.  1924.  Pp.  ix,  371.) 

This  is  the  story  of  the  romantic  yet  earnest  and  prac¬ 
tical  attempt  to  set  up  a  fourteenth  state,  which  might 
or  might  not  finally  link  itself  up  with  the  old  discredited 
Confederation  under  which  the  states  were  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  subsist.  John  Sevier,  the  Campbells,  Evan  Shelby, 
and  various  other  frontier  leaders  were  mixed  up  in  the 
State  of  Franklin  venture.  The  movement  which  led  to 
Franklin  was  much  wider  than  the  vallies  of  the  Holston, 
and  the  significance  was  not  so  simple  as  to  include  only 
the  ordered  existence  of  a  group  of  settlers  in  subjection 
to  and  in  harmony  with  the  Eastern  States.  The  West 
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knew  that  the  East  was  intensely  jealous  of  frontier  peo¬ 
ples  and  their  power  and  they  knew  that  they  could  never 
expect  a  freely  given  equality  from  the  East.  These 
early  Westerners  thought  in  terms  of  a  great  future  that 
might  be  not  so  far  removed  from  Spanish  power  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley — ^they  also  thought  of  a  future  which 
might  make  a  mighty  Western  nation  unconnected  with 
the  East  and  contemptuous  of  Spain,  if  indeed  she  were 
allowed  to  hold  on  at  all. 

Judge  Williams  has  not  only  written  an  excellent  ac¬ 
count  of  the  State  of  Franklin,  but  he  has  also  well  shown 
this  greater  scheme  of  things  of  which  the  Lost  State 
was  but  an  example.  He  has  combed  the  available 
sources,  has  used  them  well,  and  as  a  result  has  written 
a  book  of  great  merit.  This  is  the  first  in  a  series  that 
the  Judge  has  planned,  and  the  reader  can  well  look  for¬ 
ward  with  pleasure  for  those  yet  to  come. 

E.  M.  C. 
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